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THE JEWISH RELIGION IN 
THE TIME OF JESUS 
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Translated by EDWARD W. LUMMIS, M.A. 


“A concise, well digested account of the results of 
recent investigations into its subject ...and has a 
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CHURCH COUNCILS AND 
THEIR DECREES 


By AMBROSE N. BLATCHFORD, B.A. 


“Mr. BLATCHFORD reviews the circumstances in 
which each Council was held, the issues it had before 
it, and the influence of its ‘decisions ; and manifests 
throughout both a clear understanding and a lucid 
power of exposition which entitle him to the gratitude 
- the theological student and inquirer.” — Bristol 

ercury. 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 164, 2s, net. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE LIFE 
OF JESUS. 

By Prof. PAUL WERNLE, D.Theol., of Basle. 


“The book contains much acute criticism and infor- 
mation by a very competent specialist.”—British Friend, 


Cr. 8vo, pp. 184, 2s. net. 


PAUL. 
By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 
Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.D. 


“Dr. Wrede’s treatment of his subject is not only 
independent, but extremely fresh and interesting.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex St., Sirand, W.C. 
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THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
QUARTERLY. 


Edited by Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


A Magazine for Teachers, Senior Scholars, 
and other workers in our Sunday Schools. 


Royal 8vo, 48 pages. 
Price Threepence net. Postage 1d, 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY, 
Annual Subscriptien, by Post, One Copy, 1s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, 
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“ Primitive Christianity and Modern 
Socialism.” Rr&v. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


2. “The Widest Door of the Soul.” Rey. 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS. 
3.“ Art and Individualism.” HErNry 


HOLLIDAY. Specially designed cover page by 
R, F. Reynolds. 


4, “The Social Meaning of the New 


Theology.” DR. F. W. G. Seca. M.A. With 
Ae Foreword by Rev. J. Campbell, 


1d. cach. By post, 14d. 25 for is. 6d., 
50 for 3s., nO er ot » post free. Assorted if 
esired. 


Shilling Edition of “The New Theology,” 
y MR. CAMPBELL. By post, 18s. 2d. Six or 
ee sent post paid; 13 to the dozen to 
branches for re-sale. 
i carats of “New Worlds for Old,” 
H. G. WELLS. By post, is. 2d. 


“In ‘he Heart of Democracy,” by ROBERT 
GARDNER, 3s. Gd. net. By post, 3s. 9d. 


“Rules of Mental Cricket,” by Dr. Foar. 
2d. each, by post, 24d. 


“Charter of the Poor.” Reprint of splen- 
did articles on the Minority Report. 1id., 12 
iF 1s. 2d., 50 for 4s., 100 for 7s. 6d., ost 
ree, 
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The PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE, 27, Chancery Lane, W,C. 
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JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 
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Contents for AUGUST. 


A Farewell to Little Portland Street. 
Dreadnoughts or God? 

Where are the Christians ? 

The Czar ; Ruffian or Fool? 

The Deterioration of Englishmen in India. 
A Rebel’s Case. 

The Murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie. 

Notes by the Way, &c. 

Crutches for the Month. 


A. C. FIFI£;p, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers, 


THE WIDER MEANING 
CF MODERNISM. 
By the Rev. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


With a PREFACE by the 
Rev. JAMES DrumMonpD, M.A., Oxon. 


Price ONE PHNNY., 


NOTTINGHAM; H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET. 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


[ONE PENNY, 


The Fnquirer, 


JULY 31 eontains articles on: 
‘*Open-Air Religion.” 
‘*George Meredith’s ‘Hymn to Colour.’” 
JULY 24— 
“Father Tyrrell,” by A. L. LILLEy. 
“ Social Service,” by W. E. MarT.Ley. 
‘“ Half-Timers: A Practical Inquiry.” 
JULY 17— 
“ The Church and the Social Conscience,” 
Principal CARPENTER on the Geneva 
Celebration. 
“ Peace Mission to Germany.” 
JULY 10— 
“Religion and Conduct.” 
“John Calvin,” by Rev. R. B. DRUMMOND 
and Professor FRANK GRANGER. 
“What is a Living Wage,” by Miss E. 
MAHLER, 
JULY 3— 
“The Task of Liberal Religion.” _ 
“ The Character of Charles Darwin.” 
“Inquiry about Inquiry,” by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. 
Any of the above numbers post free 14d. 
3, EssExX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Schools, etc. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress : Miss 
LILIAN Tavpot, B.A. Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healthy situation, Hockey, Cricket, and Swim- 
ming. Special terms for daughters of Unitarian 
ministers.—A pply to the Wrap Mistress. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
Bracing climate; aims at developing 
health, intellect, and character. Thorough 
unbroken education from 6 years upwards. 
Boys taught to think and observe, and take 
interest in lessons. All religious opinions 
honourably respected. Outdoor lessons when- 
ever possible. Experienced care of delicate 
boys. Well - equipped new buildings. 
Principal: J. H. N, Srepuenson, M.A. 


LANDUDNO. — TAN-Y-BRYN. 
Preparatory School for Boys, established 
pee on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Sound education under best conditions 

ot tealth: Inspection cordially invited. 


L. H. Epminson, M.A. (Oxon). 
C. J. Monraomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, LTD., 
WITHINGTON, near MANCHESTER. | 
aap ke School for Boys and Girls 
under 1 
Had Mistress, Miss M. 8. BEARD. 
Large playing: field and playground. A few 
vacancies for BOARDERS.— Apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 
WICH, CHESHIRE —In the country, 

four miles from Crewe. Preparatory Depart- 
ment recently added. Boys admitted on the 
Foundation at half fees.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD MasTEeR, or to the Clerk to 
the Governors, 38, Barton Areade, Manchester. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ees 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon, 

a 
SUNDAY, August 8. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, 
HURN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. HIPPERSON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. F. Parmirer. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, ll and 7, Rev. PuttumMON Moors, B.A. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epcgar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. FRreuston. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane. 
11, Mr. Inp@xz; 6.30, Mr. C. F. Hrnron, B.A. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. H. Rawitnes, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. M. Liuoyp THomas. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Mr. THomAs ELriot. 

Tiford, High-road, 1], Jonn Kinsman; 7, Rey. 
GrorGE CARTER. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No Morning 
Service during August; 7, Rev. ¥. 
HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] and 7, Rev. C. Rormr, B.A. 


Rey. ARTHUR 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. D. Davis. 
Little Portland-street Chapel. Closed. The, 


Services will be resumed on Sunday, 
September 12, at University Hall, Gordon 
Square, W.C. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, 
Green, 7, Rey. Gordon Coormr. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Mr. J. W. GALE; 
6.30, Rev. W. S. McLatcuran, M.A. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
Rev. W. S. McLaucnnan, M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, P.S.M., Mr. P. 
W. Sranaer; 6.30, Mr. 8. P. PEnwarpeEN. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Collegiate Hall, Worple Road, 7, 
Rev. W. DaAvizs. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 
H. G. CHANCELLOR. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


Bethnal 


11.15, 


11, and ¥%, Mr. 


ApgrystwytH, New Street Meeting House, 1] 
and 6.30, E. Guyn Evans. 

Amptrstpr, The Old Chapel (near the Knoll), 
Rydal-road, 11, Rev. P. M. Hicarnson, M.A. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel. Closed for cleaning. 

Biruimcuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Jos—epH Woop. 

BuacKkpoot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 
and 6.30, Rev. RopeRt McGEE. 

BLacKpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurneMovutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Brieuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. PrizstuEy PRimez. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GEorGE STREET. : 

Canterpury, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10,50, 
Rey. J. H. Smits, M.A. 

CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Unitarian Church, Royal 
Well Place, 11 and 7, Rev. J. FisHEr JoNEs, 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 0.30, Rev. C. A. Ginevmr, B.A. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 noon. 

Guttprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Harrogate, Dawson’s Rooms, St. Mary’s Walk. 
Mrs. Broadrick, 11, ‘‘The Permanent and 
the Transient”; 6.30, ‘Religion that is 
Natural.’’ 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 


10.45 


Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. Mc- 
LAcnian, M.A., B.D. 

LerorsTeErR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. E. A. Picxerine, B.A. 

LEIoEsTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. Epaar I. Friep, B.A. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. D. Roserts. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-Park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. CoLttins OpGERs, B.A. 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. ARTHUR W. 
TimMis. 

Newrokt, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J 
RupDtLeE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 
Harerove, M.A. 

PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

SoarporoucuH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 

SHEFFIELD, Channing Hall, 11 aod 6.30, Mr. 
LEoNARD SHORT. 

SrpmottH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wiirtam AGAR, 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. A. PAYNE. 

Tavistoox, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Rev. E. RatTenBury HovDGEs. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunBpRipch Wetuzs, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road. Services suspended during August. 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station 
(side door), 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkxs. 


11.30, Rev. C. 


‘GERMANY. 
Hampure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse, 11. Rev, 


GARDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CaprtTown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. Ramsp=N Batm- 


FORTH. * 
Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
—— Se 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN.- 


CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education _and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


\ i .ANTED,end of August or beginning 

of September, post as Housekeeper, 
Assistant-Housekeeper, or Companion. Uni- 
tarian. References.— N., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS 
desires engagement, in or near London 
preferred. English, French, and advanced 
Music. Goodreferences.—Apply GOVERNESS, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


S COMPANION HOUSEKHEPER 

or MATRON in small home. Fond of 

children and nursing. (Late housekeeper at 

the Rest House, Sidmouth.)—ADA RHODES, 
105, St. Saviour’s-road, Leicester. 


WACATION PULPIT SUPPLY. 


REV. H. M. LIVENS, Bramshaw, Lyndhurst. 


Se HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local’ page.—Address to Eprror, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester, . 


Board and Residence. Re 


RISTOL AND CLIFTON.—Char m- 5 
J ing Guest House.—Miss V. A. BLAND 
receives Paying Guests at her well-appointed 
house, a delightful old Mansion, standing in 
perk, 15 acres, near Durdham Downs and i 
trams. Tennis, croquet, Badminton ; Swedish 
gymnasium, garage, stabling. Excursions by 
boat and rail. Referencesexchanged. Terms 
from 353.—Henley Grove, Henleaze, Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalied position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church. Illustrated Variffi—Apply Mrs. and - ‘ 
Mr. Pocock. 1 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE ; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine, 
billiard and smoke room. sanitary certificate.— 
Mr. ane Mrs. Sipney P. Porrer. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

S. DEVON. Ladies as guests. Special 

advantages for girls visiting alone. Consump- 

tives not admitted. From 35s. weekly.— 
Prospectus from Miss JONEs. s 


LONDON, W. ee: 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS 
—TEACHERS, STUDENTS and | i 
OTHER WORKERS, in their flat 
in Westbourne-square. References — 
H. V. N., INQUIRER Office, 3, HEssex- 
street, Strand, W.C. up 


Hexen? (near TUBE).—Guests 
received. Comfortable home; large 

house, garden ; reasonable terms.—GUuEST, c/o 

Bellis, Downshire-hill, N.W. ; 


OW GREEN HOUSE, Thoralby, 

_ Aysgarth, S. O., Yorks. Paying guests 
received. Levels. scenery.—Full particularson  — 
application, enclosing stamped envelope to 
Miss SMITH. > 


ORECAMBE BAY.—Comfortable 
Apartments nearsea and West End Pier. __ 
Terms on application. — Mrs. WHITEHEAD, | 
3, Westminster-road. _ aa 


OUTHPORT.—APARTMENTS, 20, 


Avondale - road. — Pleasantly situated, 
near to Promenade and Lord-street.—Misses 
FIELDEN, 


Lan pot 


UIET, REFINED HOME, with 
skilled nursing and every comfort, 
offered to Invalid Lady or Gentleman 

in lovely spot on Surrey Hills—M., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. P i 


PS ee cee 7 aap -aeened ade 
LONSDALE TYPEWRITING 
BURE A; Sa 


¥ 


, W.C. 
RELIGIOUS TYPING A SPECIALITY. 
Terms from 10d. per 1,000 words. Trans. 
lations into and from all languages. 
Trial Order Solicited. ’ 
Address : SECRETARY, as above. 


19, Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery Lane, BY , 
LON an 


ABLECLOTHS !—Genuine Snowy 
Trish Linen Damask, Shamrock-spray 
designs, Rose-shamrock centres ; borders a, 
match; 63 inches square, ue Postage 
Bunch of patterns free—Write, Hutro 
5, Larne, Ireland. P ¥ 


UMMER COSTUMES !—Make yx 
with “FLAXZELLA” (genuine I 
Linen). Exquisite texture ; light, cool ; | 
colours; washable, durable; from 7: 
Bunch of patterns free. Write 
Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Treland. wae 2 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE important open letter to Sir 


Mi Edward Grey on the policy of repression 
<! in Russia, which we print in another 
< column, is excellent in its combination of 
courtesy and strong feeling. The long 
: list of signatures of men of eminence 


be removes it entirely from the sphere of 
party manifestos. It succeeds in putting 
_ into words, with force and dignity, the 
reasons for the coldness and reserve, the 
_ complete absence of popular enthusiasm, 
with which the Tsar has been welcomed 
to our shores. Friendship between two 
great nations is no longer simply a matter 
of Foreign Office diplomacy or dynastic 
relationships. It cannot be engineered 
into existence unless it has the moral 
_ force of the democracy behind it. ‘‘ The 
infliction of such wrongs upon Russians, 
and the indignation which they excite 
among ourselves, are,’? as this letter 
| reminds us, ‘‘relevant and important 
factors in our mutual relations.’’ 


ip 
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WE print to-day an article of exceptional 
interest from The Universalist Leader on 
“* American Public Opinion and the Negro 
Problem.’? We do so not because we 
wish to endorse it or adopt it in all respects 
as our own; on many of the points which 
it raises we are not competent to form a 
_ judgment, without living in the atmosphere 
in which the problem is acute. It is 
_ significant as an attempt to analyse and 
explain an 


tk 


_ many of our readers. 
a ’ 
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THe ‘Home Secretary introduced a Bill 


- amend and extend the Sho 
Acts, 1892 to 1902’’; in ot 


cas 


ma sa) 


has long been demanded by the shop- 
assistants’ unions in order to make the 
conditions of employment more healthy 
and endurable. The failure to secure the 
requisite minimum of leisure by means of 
local and voluntary effort made it clear long 
ago, to those who have taken.an interest 
in the question, that legislation is the only 
remedy. ‘‘ We propose,’’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘* to bring in a Bill which will change 
the custom and habit of the people, and 
lead them to study more than they do the 
comfort and convenience of those who 
serve them. We do not propose to inter- 
fere with economic hours—that is to say, 
those occupied in profitable business. 
We interfere to prevent the waste of time, 
money, and health of both employers and 
employed. No trade will be hindered. 
No trade can be diverted to the foreigner. 
We seek by the intervention of the State— 
the only possible agency—to promote 


on Wednesday night ‘‘to consolidate, | ceases ; 


national efficiency.” Speaking in round 
numbers, the Bill affects a million shop- 
assistants and over half-a-million shop- 
owners, 
Fite ow ge 

A First glance at the proposals of the 
Government shows that a real attempt 
has been made to combine uniformity of 
principle with local custom and con- 
venience. The Bill seeks to effect its main 
purpose; firstly, by restricting the hours 
of shop-assistants; secondly, by com- 
pulsory closing of shops on Sundays; 
thirdly, by the provision of a weekly half- 
holiday ; and, fourthly, by early closing 


important movement of | at the option of the local authority on the 
y erican social thought, and to give| lines of the present Act, which will be 
_ positive content to the old doctrine of | materially simplified. It is to apply to 
abstract human rights by the newer con- | the whole country excepting rural parishes 
ception of worth to the democracy. Its | with a population of less than 1,000. The 
suggestiveness in relation to our own| first part deals with the hours of employ- 
race problem in South Africa will be| ment in shops. 
obvious, without further comment, to|to be employed for more than 60 hours 


Shop-assistants are not 


per week, exclusive of meals, nor after 
8 p.m. on more than three days in a week. 
The occupier of every shop is to fix, firstly, 
the time at which employment begins and 
secondly, when employment is 


s Regulation | provided in spells of work, the time at 
' I ; er words, he | which these spells begin and end. These 
promised a charter of deliverance to the | times are to be specified clearly in a notice 
over-worked shop-assistant. This reform | which is tobe affixed in every shop. Meal- 


: ie 
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times are provided according to a scale 
in the schedule of the Bill, and those 
meal-times are also to be specified in the 
notice which is affixed in the shop. Over- 
time is allowed for two hours a day on not 
more. than 30 days in the year. 


* * * 


THE second part of the Bill deals with 
the closing of shops. In the first place it 
is provided that there shall be one weekly 
half-holiday for every shop, with a certain 
few specified exceptions. Every shop is 
to close not later than two o’clock on one 
day every week. The day is to be fixed by 
the local authority, who will have three 
options. First, the local authority may 
fix different days for different classes of 
shops in its area, or, secondly, it may fix 
different days for different parts of its 
area, or, thirdly, it may fix alternative 
days, subject to certain divisions. If it 
fixes no day, the occupier of a shop in the 
district is to select the day for himself, 
and that day is to be specified in the notice 
to be put up in the shop. Special provi- 
sions are made for holiday resorts and bank 
and public holidays. The third part of 
the Bill provides that shops shall close 
on Sundays. There is, of course, no 
intention of proceeding further with it 
during the present session of Parliament. 
It has been introduced in order to promote 
discussion of its provisions throughout 
the country, in the hope that its principles, 
the more they are studied, may win almost 
unanimous support, 


* 3% a 


Tue report of the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Partial Exemption from 
School Attendance was issued on Tuesday. 
It recommends the total abolition of 
partial exemption from school attendance 
(what is known as the half-time system) 
from a date not earlier than June 1, 1911; 
the abolition of total exemption under the 
age of thirteen; and exemption at that 
age shall be granted only for the purposes 
of beneficial or necessary employment. 
The proposals to abolish half-time em- 
ployment will affect about 20,000 children 
in Lancashire and over 10,000 in York- 
shire. The report goes very fully into the 
reasons for this far-reaching change. It 


540 


admits that there is still a preponderance 
of feeling in favour of the system amongst 
the operative classes immediately con- 
cerned, but the leaders are against it, and 
a prejudice in its favour, based upon short- 
sighted views of economic advantage 
cannot be allowed to interfere any longer 
with a reform, which is demanded in the 
interests alike of physical, moral, and 
educational efficiency. 


be % * 


In this connection it is pleasant to record 
the favourable attitude of the annual 
Conference of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, held in Manchester 
last week. After a full discussion of the 
child-labour question the following reso- 
lution, admirable both in temper and aim, 
was passed :— 

‘That this Conference respectfully ap- 
peals to all parents to make some sacrifice 
in the interest of the physical and edu- 
cational attainments of the children, and 
it further urges upon all organisations 
affiliated to this Association the importance 
of discussing at their general meetings this 
question of child labour with the view of 
educating our members in favour of in- 
creasing the age to thirteen years, and 
hereby instructs the Legislative Council 
to hold meetings for the furtherance of 
forthcoming legislation.”’ 


* # 3K 


In strange and appalling contrast to 
these signs of social and educational 
advance is the picture of the condition of 
Irish primary schools, which was presented 
to the members of the British Medical 
Association in Belfast. According to the 
President, Sir William Whitla, every 
function of the child was depressed and 
every organ starved and stunted in its 
development by the polluted air of the 
schools, so that their death-rate in Ireland 
from tuberculosis was a standing disgrace. 
Probably in no country in Europe is the 
problem of physical deterioration so grave 
as in Ireland, and the provision for healthy 
school life so hopelessly inadequate. What 
is required as a first step is a system of 
stringent medical inspection, a real control 
of the schools through the local authority, 
which at present does not exist, and a 
much more generous supply of money to 
improve the position of the teachers and 
to provide adequate buildings and equip- 
ment. 

ae 


' We learn with much pleasure that the 
resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
held at Essex Hall on July,14, testifying 
to the warm appreciation of the welcome 
given in Germany to the President, M-. 
John Harrison, and the representatives of 
othe: churches, and conveying cordial 
greetings of brotherhood and goodwill, has 
been very cordially acknowledged by Dr. 
Spieker of Berlin. The resolution has been 
translated and published in the Ge man 
newspapers. Dr. Spieker expresses the 
hope that it will add to the strengthening 
of friendly feelings between the two 
nations. Copies of the report of the pro- 
ceedings at Essex Hall were applied for, 
and forwarded to Germany, a kind of 
international exchange of which we cannot 
have too much. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES. 
THE RELIGION OF TENNYSON. 


Ir has become fashionable in some 
quarters to disparage the influence of 
Tennyson. He has suffered from the 
partial eclipse in favour, which follows so 
quickly the great days of popularity and 
acceptance. Other problems than those 
with which he dealt have pushed them- 
selves to the front; other voices, many 
of them insignificant enough, except in 
their capacity for making a noise, have 
begun to claim our attention. In his 
case, too, the clearness of his message, and 
the timeless perfection of his art, have 
helped to separate him from a generation 
so self-conscious about its difficulties as our 
own. We are thinking here, chiefly, of the 
religion of Tennyson, the wrestling with 
doubt, the answer of experience, the 
distinct personal attitude towards Christian 
faith and the objects of its veneration, 
which are interwoven with the texture of 
so much of his poetry. If he did not make 
fresh discoveries and bring back the fruit of 
daring experiments, ‘‘ voyaging through 
dim seas of thought alone,’’ if he formed 
no party, and left no watchword, he accom- 
plished something at least as difficult and 
of incalculable value, asa diffusive influence. 
He gave a new spititual atmosphere to the 
religion of ordinary men; he quickened it 
with his own ideals of breadth and charity ; 
and he turned it inwards from the world of 
dogma and tradition to the deep trusts 
and instincts of the soul. 

In all this Tennyson had much in 
common with the Broad Church school. 
The same influences helped to mould his 
faith, and he has been described as in a 
pre-eminent degree its poet. But this is 
only very partially true. His religion is 
of a kind that refuses to be classified, 
and he would have shared FREDERICK 
DENISON Maurice’s intense dislike of labels. 
He is a distinctly religious poet, but it is 
not in the sense in which we apply the 
term to the author of the ‘‘ Christian 
Year.’’ He has no ecclesiastical position 
to defend; and there is no organised reli- 
gious movement to which he wishes to lend 
himself as its interpreter. In spite of his 
unusual mental alertness to new impres- 
sions he retains all that is most funda- 
mental, both in the thought and emotion 
of English religion, Gop who is eternal 
Life and Love, Jesus Curist, and Immor- 
tality. To him they are all-sufficing, simple, 
luminous, self-evident. We might illus- 
trate their dominant power over his imagin- 
ation from his poetry through almost its 
entire range ; but the personal confessions 
and the obiter dicta of his biography express 
them with even greater plainness. Gop 


to him was the beginning and the end of all 
‘* Take away belief in the self- 


things. 
conscious personality of Gop,’’ he said, 
‘*and you take away the backbone of the 
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world. ‘‘ If Gop were to withdraw Him- 
self for one single instant from this Universe 
everything would vanish into nothingness,’” 
But at the same time he was deeply 
conscious of the mystery of Gop and the 
inadequacy of human speech, in this 
respect showing his kinship with the great 
Catholic mystics. ‘‘I dare hardly name 
His Name,’’ he would say. ‘‘O thou 
Infinite, Amen.’’ was a form of prayer 
which seemed sometimes the best satis- 
faction for his need. This was a tendency 
which grew stronger in his later years; 
the sense of vastness, of ‘‘ a height that is 
higher ’’ increased till words sank baffled 
into silence. It is a lesson not unneeded 
by the glib volubility and the common- 
place intimacy of a great deal of English 
religion. 

TENNYSON never formulated his attitude 
towards Jesus CHRIST in precise terms, — 
and he was averse to doing so. He had an 
intense love for the Sermon on the Mount 
and the parables, ‘‘ perfection beyond 
compare ’’ he called them. He found the 
evidence for Christianity not in miracles, 
but in the character and person of Curisv, 
and the close correspondence of his 
teaching and principles with the deepest — 
needs of the soul. The spiritual character 
of Curist was to him more wonderful than 
the greatest miracle. ‘‘I am always 
amazed,’’ he said, ‘‘ when I read the New 
Testament, at the splendour of Curist’s 
purity and holiness and at his infinite 
pity.’ He saw that Christianity cannot 
be separated from Curist, and be reduced — 
to a system of abstract principles, for 
it is its personal appeal which gives it its 
religious power. ‘‘ Christianity with its 
divine morality, but without the central __ 
figure of Curist, the Son of Man, would 
become cold, and it is fatal for religion to 
lose its warmth.’’ In the future of 
Christianity he had a profound faith. 
He was fond of Dean STaNnLEy’s saying, 
‘*So far from being effete, Christianity 
is not yet developed.’’ Forms of Christian © > 
thought and worship might alter, but the _ 
spirit of Carist would grow from more to” 
more, iy 
‘* Till each man find his own in all men’ s os 

good, : 

And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 

‘This is one of my meanings,’’ he tells 
us, “of ‘ Ring inthe Curist that istobe’: 
when Christianity without bigotry will 
triumph, when the controversies of creeds 
shall have vanished.”’ 

‘« The cardinal point of Christianity isthe _ 
life after death,’’? this was TENNYSON’s 
special message. It is as the poet of © 
immortality that he will be remembered, _ 
most gratefully by many people. 
religious power of ‘‘In Memoria 
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the case of many other profoundly reli- 
gious men, it has its roots in his faith in 
the love of Gop, the need of the human 
soul, and the reasonableness of the world. 
“*Tf you allow a Gop,’’ he reasoned, 
‘*and Gop allows the strong instinct and 
universal yearning for another life, surely 
that is in a measure a presumption of its 
truth. We cannot give up the mighty hopes 
that make us men.’’ His own beliefs 
about the future state did not admit of 
definition. He trusted that the whole 
human race was to live eternally, anything 
else would have been a contradiction of 
all that he meant by Gop; and he rested, 
drawing dream-pictures of heaven, without 
in the confidence that we should all be 
gathered up somehow ‘‘into the all- 
absorbing love of Gop, into a state infinitely 
higher than we can now conceive of.”’ 
TENNYSON was deeply convinced that 
the spiritual is the real, and that it is also 
the true and real part of every man. His 
poetry is steeped in this conception, and 
all his imaginative treatment of life and 
love depends upon it. A beautiful reverence 
for human nature is at the heart of all he 
wrote. He realised that we get our faith 
in Gop from what is highest in ourselves. 
He confessed that he himself believed, 
not from what he saw in Nature, but 
from what he found in Man. It is only the 
central truth of Christianity stated in 
another form. However far we may go in 
search of Gop in order to explain the riddle 
of the Universe, it is the human heart that 
can tell us most. The facts of conscience 
and spiritual affection, the great hopes and 
prophesies of the soul, the impossibility of 
living our life or understanding human 
gladness or human tears apart from Gop, 
these things are the living scriptures of 
experience written in our own hearts. 
When the discipline of life or the word of 
some teacher has taught us to decipher 
their meaning, we shall find the surest 


anchorage for our faith in Gop’s revelation 


of Himself as Immortal Love, ‘‘ believing 
where we cannot prove.’’ Many thinkers 
have helped to impress this truth upon 
the mind of our age, but Tennyson 
above all others has done it through the 
medium of poetic vision. It is the legacy of 
his poetry to the religion of the future. 


SS 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE AND 
SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 


Ir is a remarkable feature of the New 
Testament that, springing as it did out of 
an over-powering enthusiasm, it is con- 
spicuous among religious writings for its 


sanity, both of thought and feeling. It 


deals with the actual conditions of life, 
and with men as they live in this world. 
No one can accuse it of being either 
morbid or sentimental in its spirituality. 


In no direction is this seen more clearly 
than in the reverence for the body, which 
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is insisted upon so frequently as a Christian 
duty in its teaching. The Gospels are 
full of it. St. Paul is even more explicit. 
There is no trace of the various forms of 
asceticism which come later, the attempt 
to glorify disease and pain and the slow 
killing of the flesh as means to a superior 
holiness. We find, instead, a new and 
tender feeling of respect for the soul’s 
partner, the body, the flesh which Curist 
had glorified by his life and sufferings, 
which, for every man, was a temple of 
the Holy Spirit. There was, of course, 
in this sentiment, no trace of the Greek 
feeling for physical perfection and beauty 
of form as supremely good in themselves. 
Still less was there any sympathy with the 
idea, so familiar to us now, of the soul 
enmeshed in tyrannous physical con- 
ditions, from which it cannot escape. 
The New Testament has no responsibility 
for our modern doctrine of physical 
fatalism, or our weak and ennervating 
excuses for self-indulgence. Its teaching 
is always that life is supreme in its 
authority over the instruments which 
life uses. It admits that bodily exercise 
has some profitableness in it; but the 
body exists for the soul and not the soul 
for the body. 

It is, perhaps, difficult for us to think 
ourselves back into this attitude of mind, 
so simple and so clear-sighted. If an 
apostle were writing now to a young man, 
full of youthful ardour, just embarking 
upon a career, he would probably repeat 
many of the things which were written 
to Timothy, but he would devote more 
space to practical advice on the need for 
rest and recreation and of maintaining 
the physical tone which imparts zest and 
freshness to work. We have almost 
abandoned the traditional Christian 
anxiety for the soul in order that we may 
lay an equivalent stress upon the care of 
the body. To us physical conditions are 
matters of absorbing interest. At every 
point we can trace the dependence of life 
upon its environment. Low health 
results in morbid thoughts. Nervous 
exhaustion undermines self-control. In- 
herited deformity or disease brings its 
entail of moral weakness. These facts 
are pressed on our attention so constantly, 
that we come to believe them through 
the mere force of repetition, and to accept 
them, not with all the exceptions and 
limitations duly set down, but in a sort of 
absolute way, as though we had accounted 
for sin and moral failure simply by noting 
certain antecedent physical conditions. 
Given healthy bodies, so the argument 
runs, and there will be healthy minds. 
Attend carefully to physical training and 
the result will be noble men and women. 
In this way we get our modern gospel of 
health and physical culture, often with a 
really noble motive behind it, but with 
the seeds of pernicious heresy lurking 
in its heart. 


There is no need to enlarge upon the 
growing influence of these ideas in edu- 
cation. The problem that confronts 
us, if only we could bring ourselves to 
look at things in their right proportion, 
is not one of physical exercise but of 
spiritual health. The well-knit body is 
a poor reward for all our efforts unless it 
is the dwelling-place of the generous and 
disciplined soul. The athletic atmosphere 
of our public schools, the encouragement 
that is given to boys to live in a small 
world of sport, the tendency to regard 
health and physical culture as the things 
to which everything else must be subordin- 
ated in education, these things must be 
watched very carefully, if we do not want 
the rising generation to grow up with the 
frankly pagan belief, that it is bodily 
exercise which is profitable for all things. 
The belief that to despise the body is to 
save the soul, has gone beyond recall. 
Are we any closer to the real facts of life, 
when the soul becomes in its turn the 
neglected factor, and the body claims all 
our attention and care ? 

In a recent letter in the Times, Sir 
LaupDER Brunton gave a serious warning 
of the dangers of overstrain arising from our 
fashionable and often thoughtless devotion 
to athletics. The warning was repeated 
and emphasised at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Belfast. 
We hope that it will receive the public 
attention it deserves, for other and higher 
reasons than those with which the medical 
profession is specially concerned. <A 
generation devoted to the pursuit of its 
own physical well-being is running risks 
of spiritual deterioration of the gravest 
possible kind. The Christian philosophy 
of health is to take simple and reasonable 
eare, and then to forget all about it in 
devotion to the real ends of living. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


TENNYSON. 
August 6, 1809: August 6, 1909. 
By Epvear I. Fripp. 


THose of us who were growing into 
consciousness, ethical and literary, in 
the ‘‘ seventies’? and ‘‘ eighties,’’ re- 
member well the books of poems issued 
from time to time, latterly in their familiar 
ereen cover, of our famous laureate. His 
reputation was then enormous. No con- 
temporary poet for an instant questioned 
his supremacy. He stood alone, in his 
art as in his life, in stately majesty, 
honoured and wealthy, the friend of the 
Queen, to be seen very rarely, a tall, broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested Englishman, dark- 
featured and distinguished, an Englishman 
to the heart and soul of him notwithstand- 
ing his foreign complexion, English and 
aristocratic, yet liberal, with a willingness 
in certain directions for reform, kindly, 
gentle to the poor, deeply religious, the 
poet of the home and of marriage, and, 
with Browning, of immortality. 2 


~ 
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Only one thing irritated us. It was the 
time of the beginnings of Collectivism. 
Ruskin’s social teaching was taking root. 
Many of us were reading ‘** Progress and 
Poverty.’’ And the Tennyson of former 
days, the Tennyson who had been poor, 
who had groaned and suffered, and wished 
himself dead, who had burned with indigna- 


tion against the ‘‘ pheasant-lords’’ of 
England, the author of ‘‘Maud’’ and 
‘* Locksley Hall,’? was no more. Not 


that change of circumstance had changed 
his nature. Tennyson was always the 
same in character. But it was inconsistent 
with the new ideals-and sympathies that 
a poet should be associated with broad 
lands and royalty, with ciltured ease and 
undisturbed dignity. Had a poet any 
business to be so-calm and secure when 
bitter miseries were making themselves 
heard, and gross injustices revealed them- 
selves on every side ? 

Tennyson was not a Gladstone. He 
did not grow more liberal as he grew older. 
He did not advance with the times, at 
any rate in democratic sympathy. But 
he had not Gladstone’s temperament, 
Gladstone’s restlessness with political and 
social wrong. He had not the Celt in 
him. He lacked the touch of reckless- 
ness for righteousness, the touch of dare- 
devil for justice which so often characterises 


the Irishman, the Welshman, and the 


Scot—as he lacked also the wild and 
exuberant playfulness which the Celtic 
spirit often gives. 

Tennyson’s temper is still something of 
a mystery. That the Norseman was in 
him need not be doubted. The name, 
Tennisen, belongs to a Danish district on 
the coasts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 
But whence had he, and his brothers and 
sisters with a single exception, the features 
which gave the impression of French or 
Italian? From a Huguenot ancestor, it 
is suggested. More probably from a much 
older stock. The fens on the east, as well 
as the mountains of the west, were the 
refuge of that strange “* gypsy ’’ or Iberian 
race which, while it has left no literature, 
has bequeathed dark eyes and locks, and 
poetic feeling to large numbers both of 
Celts and Saxons. The blood of the 
Vikings, and the blood of the maidens of 
lands they conquered about the mouths 
of the Humber and the Trent mingled, 
we may believe, in the English veins of 
Tennyson, and contributed not a little 
to the strength, and the tenderness, the 
darkness and the depth of his mind. 

Fitzgerald, whose judgments were some- 
times as penetrating as at others they were 
obtuse, said that ‘* Alfred should never 
have left Lincolnshire.’’ All that was great 
in him appears in work done under the 
influence of his native county—his love 
of the sea,’of the wolds, of mills and 
streams, the village people, and their quiet 
homes, children and friends, the Arthur- 


tales, his sense of the holiness of sexual 


love, his mysticism, his passionate yearning 
for immortality. What later came from 
him at Aldworth or in the Isle of Wight 
was a developrnen: of these native ele- 
ments. 


= 


His range was not wide compared with 
Browning’s—though it was vastly more |. 
extensive than that of Wordsworth. He'| 
had not the former’s splendid dramatic |~ 


gifts. But the men and women whom 
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he drew are done to perfection. The miller 
and his daughter, Enoch Arden, Dora, 
the Northern cobbler and farmer, the 
bereaved wife and heartbroken mother, 
the dying girl, Enid and Elaine, Lancelot 
and Guinevere, Galahad and Arthur are 
repeated again and again; but they lived 
in the imagination of the English people, 
and will live. For if Tennyson had not 
the breadth of Browning, he was as deep 
as ‘Browning—as deep in attachment 
if not deeper, and certainly deeper than 
his brother-poet in simplicity and trans- 
parency, in his human fear and wavering, 
in his sense of the peril to love and faith 
at the hands of scepticism, in his subtle 
insight into the lights and shades of con- 
science. 

Tennyson was insular; he had the 
prejudices of the English character; he 
was unjust to France, had none of Byron’s 
interest in Greece, or Browning’s in Italy. 
He was rarely out of England, never happy 
out of England, always glad to return to 
England. And England he loved with 
undying affection—her landscape and 
seascape, her meadows and clouds and 
dew, her cliffs and caves, her people, her 
ways, her fleet, her constitution, almost 
everything English. His language is re- 
markably English, in its purity and direct- 
ness. Lines consisting of words of one 
syllable abound—are as numerous as in 
Marlowe. Words of Latin and French 
origin are comparatively few. The pro- 
portion of homely Saxon is_ probably 


greater than in Shakespeare. He needs 
no commentator. A Shakespeare or 
Browning Society is pardonable. A 


Tennyson Society is unpardonable. His 
power of terse and concentrated expres- 
sion is unsurpassed. He could tell in a 
score of lines with unmistakable clearness 
what other good writers could not express 
in double the number. How familiar is 
brevity like this— i 
She bow’d down, 
And wept in secret; and the reapers 
reap'd, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was 
dark, - 
His versification also is English—it is 
full of fine and delicate alliteration, is at 
its best as blank verse, and is true to the 
old laws of stress. Some of his greatest. 
lyrics are in blank verse, with perhaps a_ 
refrain in the stanzas. His ear for rhyme 
is excelled by his ear for rhythm, for 
subtle cadences, for splendid vowel effects. | 
The last characteristic is frequent, and at 
times superb, as in the trumpet-song in 
the ‘‘ Coming of Arthur,’’ with its clashing 
chorus of battle-axe and sword ; 3 or as in. 
Tristram’s song, as light as air, with a 
deep thought at the bottom of it— 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the 
brier ! 
A star in Heaven, a star within the 
mere ! 4 
Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 
And One was far apart, and one “was: 
near : 
Ay, ay, O ay—the ara that Vow the 
grass! _ 
And one was MES and One star was 
fire, 
And One will ever shine—and one will 
ass 
ay, ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the 
mere, 


Within these English borders, English 


lie.” ; 
in the lines— ~ Ja 


life before the altar. 
erief of the death at birth of his first child, 


‘place in the Universe. 


| Christian, 


| words— 


| cent mystical passages, more th 
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in subject and style, the feeling is often 
tragic in its intensity. ‘‘ Maud’’ is the 
one love-poem to be mentioned with 
‘*Romeo and Juliet.’’? Situations and 
incidents in some of the poems are worthy 
of Shakespeare—such as Enoch’s return to 
his home; the wife in ‘‘Sea Dreams,”’ 
who turns, with one hand left, from the 
afflicted husband to the cradle ; Elaine’s 
love and Lancelot’s remorse; Guine- 
vere’s flight. And the lyrics are often 
deeply and passionately touching. The 
songs in the ‘* Princess ’’—‘* As through 7 
the land,’’ ‘‘ Sweet and low,’’? ‘‘Home 
they ane her warrior dead, 77 Aske 
me no more ’??—will live long after the 


win 
poem they adorn like jewels is forgotten, 
They are of the nature of his own pure 
love, in happiness and sorrow. He said 


‘*} would pluck my hand from a man 
even if he were my greatest hero or dearest _ 
friend if he wronged a woman, or told her a 
Hence the lofty note of Satis 


Love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, — 
Until they win her; for indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven a. 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But. teach high thought and amiable — ie 
words, 
And courtliness and the desire of ee 
And love of truth, and all that makes 4 
man, . 


After a long engagement he married, eek 
The peace of God, he said, came into his 
And then came the 


and this affecting entry: ‘‘ Dead as h 
was I felt proud of him. To-day w 
I write this down the remembrance 0 
rather overcomes me; but I am glad 
I have seen him. Dear little -namele 
one, that hast lived though thou has 
never breathed, I, thy father, love t 
and weep over thee, though thou has 
Who knor 
It may be that thou hast. a 
be done.”’ 

Religion occupies a prominent pee 
in his “writings, as in Browning’s. It 
difficult to overestimate our indebte 
to them on this account. For fifty» y 
the two great poets of England 
profoundly religious men. Both 
and liberal in the 
tianity. Both believed in the soul and 
free-will, With them, as with Martine 
a philosophy was to be estimated by 
ability to explain the ‘‘ miracle ”’ 
personality and freedom—in Tenaya) 


‘¢ The miracle that thou mie 
With power on thine own ac 
the world. G 


Justice has not been done to ‘ae 
conceptions underlying the ‘* 
| the King.’? While it is, doubt! 
that the stories of Malory have o fe 
suffered woefully through the ex 
allegory, the poet’s thought, and 1 


for the injury. Again and 2 
| soul breathes through the fle 


of the ‘old “tavhn _ The 
the: % rp “a's 


nurse, tricks us at last and t 
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ably as symbol. They who think other- 
wise shall be as ‘‘ the Parson,’’? who 


**Sent to sleep with sound 
And waked with silence, grunted Good ! 
but we 
Sat rapt.’’ 


But better than these, better than all, 
absolutely matchless of their kind, are 
stanzas in ‘‘ In Memoriam,’’ and lyrics 
like ‘‘ Break, break, break,’’ and ‘‘ Tears, 
idle tears.’’ All the depth of the poet’s 
strong nuture wells up in these immortal 
pieces, uttering, with an unforgettable 
music, his and ours and all men’s passionate 
protest against the limitations of our earthly 
existence, of life against death, and love 
against oblivion. Not even the great 
dirge in ‘‘ Cymbeline’’ exceeds these 
stanzas— 

Tears, idle tears, [ know not what they 

mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine 

despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes 

In looking on the happy autumn- 

fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no 
¢ more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feion’d 


In lips that are for others ® deep as love, 


Deep as first love, and wild with all 
nex Rei let 

0 death in life, the days that are no 

"more ! 


_— 


THE SUPER-TRAMP. 
" Tr was about a year ago that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw introduced me to the super-tramp. 
The introduction y was a purely literary one, 
‘for I have no personal acquaintance with 
either. Tt came about through a remark- 
able volume entitled “ The Autobiography 


of a Super-Tramp,” to which the brillant 


playwright contributed a characteristic 
preface. It is no wonder that one reviewer 
with an over-developed sense of respon- 
‘sibility. said that this book ought to be 
read by every adult too old and respectable 
to. turn beggar; or that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
himself should make the contrite confession 
—the_ nearest approach, probably, he has 
ever made to expressing a sense of sin—that 
the ‘effect of this book on me is to make 
me realise what a slave of convention I have 
been all my life. I feel I have 
been duped out of my natural liberty.” 
I suppose everyone who has not been so 
far disinherited by civilisation as to be 
utterly destitute of saving savagery is a 
tramp at heart. That is the best thing 
left in some of us. A few remaining drops 
of gipsy blood keep us alive to the miracles 
and surprises of this strange world. We 
e curious to peer into its mysteries, to 
‘thrust ourselves deep into the thick of its 
forests and pitch our tents in its unsus- 
pected glades, But civilisation, the senile 
es our 
‘divine barbarism. We have to abandon 
the habit of sleeping out under the stars, 
crossing the mountains by midnight when 
the storm. is abroad, and caravanning on 
strange new roads. The spirit of the 


4 town quietly. slips invisible gyves and 


ers over our limbs, and so velvety soft 


if not matter-of-fact. 


is the operation that ere we find ourselves 
young men we are already fast harnessed 
to the mills that grind flour for our bread. 
Shades of the prison hoyse close us in, 
day by day the oppression deepens and 
the perpetual doing of the same thing 
makes drudges of us all. And have we 
not rebelled in our hearts and cried: Oh 
that I were as in the months of old, as in 
the days when Wonder lighted my eyes. 


‘Have we not half vowed to break with 


this insipid and enslaving life, to become 
jolly vagabonds halting at cheerful inns 
and sleeping under fragrant haystacks and 
supping regally on hedge-hogs finely 
roasted, caked in clay? Who has ever 
swung along the silent road all through 
the night, passing the camp-fire of a couple 
of tramps and responding (a little timidly) 
to the cheery “ Good-night” that breaks 
the pervading wizardry without seriously 
asking whether the game of progress is 
worth while ? 

Well, let him read the autobiography of 
the super-tramp. It will cure him of his 
moonshine madness and teach him that 
that there is something to be said for the 
illusions of respectable society after all. 
Here is a tramp who gives us the actual 
business of begging, stealing, drinking in 
all its fascinating realism and forbidding 
squalor. People who are sentimentally 
stage-struck should go behind the scenes 
and see an actor, a real male man, “‘ making 
up” amid disgusting messes of paint, 
powder, dyes and fag-ends of cigarettes, 
in a room half scullery and half chemist’s 
shop. And people who wish to go on the 
road should learn from a genuine tramp 
what it is like to run almost hourly risks 
of disease, robbery, violence and murder. 
It makes uncommonly good reading, but 
it is hardly possible to conceive more 
sordid and repulsive living. As Pegeen 
Mike says in Synge’s “ Playboy of the 
Western World,” there is a great gap 
between a gallous story and a dirty deed. 
The gaiety of vagrancy is humdrum 
wretchedness compared with the decent 
joys of the respectable poor. But what- 
ever we may think of the deeds—and they 
soem to me on the whole more un-moral 
than immoral—here is a gallous story. 
The very sensationalism of Mr. W. H. 
Davies’s tramp-life consists in its cold- 
blooded uneventfulness. When he has an 
exciting thing to describe, such as the loss 
of his foot when he tried to “ beat” an 
American express and failed, he must tell 
it casually as a trivial incident in the 
middle of a chapter and with the unconcern 
of a farrier telling how the dear rector’s 
bay mare shed her hoof; and that is 
just how he gives us a “turn” that 
sickens. 

No, there is no risk of this extraordinary 
autobiography corrupting the youth. If 
I had a friend intoxicated by “ Lavengro” 
and “Aylwin” and “Travels with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes,” I should sober 
him with a long draught from Mr. Davies’s 
soda-water syphon. It is refreshing, it 
sparkles and effervesces, but it cannot 
inebriate. Yet to speak of it as sparkling 
is to mislead, because it suggests the arti- 
ficial glitter o' the conscious literary 
craftsman. But the super-tramp is nothing 
His subdued manner 
arrests by its startling quietness. His 
vocabulary is ordinary, his diction common- 


place, his grammar sometimes incorrect, 
but every word, every sentence, is drawn 
straight from a sincere experience. There 
is no heightening or colouring for effect, 
and the very absence of effort produces an 
astonishing precision and strength of 
literary art. Mr. Bernard Shaw says truly 
that the book ‘is worth reading by literary 
experts for its style alone.” It is still 
better wor:h reading for the amazing 
inter st of its matter. He takes us all 
over the world and into just those corners 
of existence which the most enterprising 
experience-hunter never penetrates, A 
lady-journalist told me some time ago of 
her adventures as an amateur tramp in 
casual wards, as a prisoner “ doing time,” 

and as a destitute unemployed looking for 
a job by day and sleeping in lodging- 
houses by might. She was a “ special 
commissioner”? for a newspaper which 
published her experiences as tramp and as 
prisoner, but it drew the line at her 
lodging-house life. In the opinion of the 
editor her manuscript was unprintable, 
and it was handed over to the police. 
Mr. Davies also tells us of lodging-houses 
in his own way, but these are men’s, not 
single women’s. His description of doss- 
house types is alternately amusing and 
pathetic. We pass quickly from irre- 
sistible laughter to poignant tragedy. We 
mix on board ship with cattle-men who 
are, as a rule, great thieves. We enter 
the gaols where the tramps have a good 
time. We ride fast trans-continental 
trains, but without going through the 
inconvenient formality of getting a ticket. 
Now and again there is an account of an 
unknown man found dead on the railroad 
track, The tramp understands the mystery 
of this “ accident,’ which the newspapers 
leave unsolved. It is merely a case of 
jumping off an express at full speed instead 
of waiting to be shot down by the con- 
ductor’s revolver. In the season we go 
berry-picking, still in America. It sounds 
almost as interesting and romantic as 
the hay-making in the meadows of the 
Upper Thames in “ News from Nowhere.” 
But it really means intolerable heat, sun- 
stroke and deadly snake-bites. Coming 
back to the Old Country we have a peep 
at the Charity Organisation Society from 
the outside, and somehow it is not quite the 
same view as we have when sitting on 
Decision Committees. We go out ped- 
dling and learn a good deal about the 
exacting art of ‘‘ gridling,” w hich consists 
of hymn- singing in the street. ** All you 
have to do,” eaid an old hand to Mr. 
Davies, ‘‘ is to pick up the coppers. I ask 
you to do no more, except,’’ he added, 
grinning rather unpleasantly, ‘* except to 
see we are not picked up by the coppers.” 
After a successful initiation into this 
thriving industry, the expert sees danger, 
and cries ‘‘ Quick march.” ‘Then he pro- 
ceeds at leisure to correct the errors of the 
tyro. ‘‘ Friend,” he began, ‘‘ before we 
commence again, let me give you a word 
or two of advice. First of all you sing in 
too lusty a voice, as though you were well 
fed and in good health ; secondly, you are 
in too much of a hurry to move on, and 
would get out of people’s hearing before 
they have time to be affected. ‘Try to sing 
in a weaker voice; draw out the easy, 
low notes to a greater length and cut the 
difficult high notes short, as though you 
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had spasms in the side.” But Mr. Davies 
had had enough of chanting, and sought 
his lodging-house. The truth is that he 
has seen everything in the wide wonder- 
world of vagabondage and pedlary. He 
has left it all and apparently without 
much regret. Out of it he has brought 
the most vividly human book of modern 
times. He is a poet of unquestionable 
genius, the author of three delightful little 
volumes of verse acclaimed with a chorus 
of praise by critics of established reputation. 
Doubtless the reader has come across his 
work in the Nation. He seems at last to 
have settled down to the simple life in 
a retired cottage. Whether he still goes 
tramping sometimes, I do not know. If 
he stays at home now that he has had the 
extreme good fortune to lose a foot, he is 
displaying a reckless disregard of an 
immense asset in beggary. He has mixed 
up with some unpleasant people, but he 
himself is a wholesome and unworldly 
personality whom it is a joy to discover. 
He has given us the most spontaneously 
original, simple and sincere poetry of our 
day. Of this I hope to speak on another 
occasion. J. ML. T, 


———— ——___———_ 


SHORTHAND. 


LasT autumn quite a number of students 
entered the shorthand class. I did not 
imagine that the class would therefore be 
a success, for I know something of the 
uncertainties of a technical school, as on 
former occasions many of the pupils seemed 
to be mere children, who would probably 
soon grow tired of such an exacting study, 
and I thought some of the older ones were 
beginning too late in life. Besides, how 
could I expect the class to succeed? It 
had been fixed for choir-practice night. 
The singing and the shorthand would 
proceed simultaneously in adjoining rooms 
—surely to the disadvantage of the short- 
hand. 

The practical, clear-headed mistress—in 
her heart a shorthand enthusiast—is 
always quite calm and hopeful about her 
classes. She knows she has the power 
to teach, if only the pupils will give 
their minds to the business, and allow 
themselves to be infected just a little by 
her zeal. I was relieved to find she had 
no objection to the singing—she said, on 
the contrary, that she rather liked it—but 
I could scarcely believe her. 

We are very proud of this mistress. 
She gained her shorthand training in our 
technical school. She joined that first 
shorthand class many years ago, when the 
school had just been started, modestly 
in a cottage where we had discovered a 
rather large upper room. At that time, 
shorthand was a new thing in the village ; 
the class had been asked for, and we ex- 
pected a fair attendance, But the rapid 
and enormous growth of the class, obliging 
the inspector to turn us out of the cottage 
and to send us across the street to the big 
school, was due to the master. He was 
a reporter on the staff of the local radical 
paper. In those days, as now, radicals 
dreamt ardent and beautiful dreams. 
Did this man fancy that the newly-estab- 
lished technical classes might perhaps help 
a little towards the realisation of those 
dreams ? His face was white and strenu- 
ous, and he taught shorthand with rapture. 
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His pupils worked as if under a kind of 
spell. He lent cherished volumes to the 
best pupils; and on Sundays we looked 
at them with great respect, as they read 
the service frori bibles and prayer-books 
written in phonography. 

We have almost come to the end of the 
school year. The shorthand class has 
been once more a success, the pupils have 
not fallen away from it, they have been 
well-behaved and industrious. ‘‘ And 
Miss Grey does keep the boys in such good 
order ’’’—this from a demure and very 
small girl who attends the class. 

I recently visited the school and sat 
through one of the shorthand lessons. I 
had not been there long when my attention 
was caught by sounds on the other side 
of the wooden partition which separates 
the two schoolrooms—the choirboys were 
assembling for their practice. They began 
with scales, each new scale commencing a 
semitone above the last. As the pitch 
rose I found myself awaiting the upper 
notes in anxious suspense; but I need 
not have been troubled—the boys’ voices 
were fresh and sweet, and they gave out 
the high notes easily. Chants and psalms 
followed. I could only hear the tunes 
through the partition; but to them my 
mind fitted the words—of self-abasement 
and supplication, of praise and resignation. 
Afterwards, the hymns. What was that 
stately music? Is it then so near Whit- 
suntide 2 Yes, the shorthand classes are 
nearly over and the spring is well advanced. 


‘* Enable with perpetual light 
The dulness of our blinded sight : 
Anoint and cheer our soiléd face 
With the abundance of Thy grace.’’ 


All this time the shorthand students 
worked steadily on, and Miss Grey con- 
tinued her patient explanations. I no 
longer wonder that she is not disturbed by 
the choir practice; indeed, it must in- 
spire her. And, of course, the boys are 
orderly—the shorthand class must seem 
to them a little like a religious service. 

I think it is rather delightful that, in our 
school, shorthand still enters the minds of 
the students associated with emotions 
foreign to its nature. Even as_ those 
pioneer pupils learnt from the newspaper 
reporter a shorthand which was coloured 
by his enthusiasm, and used Bibles in which 
the symbols of Pitman borrowed dignity 
from the great words and sentences they 
farmed. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH RUSSIA. 


IMPORTANT MEMORIAL TO SIR 
EDWARD GREY. 


Tue following letter has been addressed 
to Sir Edward Grey, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, on the initiative of 
the Russian Parliamentary Committee :— 

‘* Sir,—We trust we shall not be thought 
wanting in satisfaction at the abatement, 
we may hope thecomplete disappearance, 
of Imperial rivalries which have long dis- 
turbed the relations between Russia and 
the United Kingdom if we call your atten- 


tion to certain facts which tend to make 


that satisfaction imperfect. 

‘* We do so because we wish to complete 
the development of that friendly regard 
between the two nations, which is impeded 
by the continued existence of evils that 
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cannot be overlooked. We know, indeed, 
how slow has been our own progress in the 
past, and how many points in our present 
condition are open to independent criticism. 
We are conscious of the difficulties that 
attend all reforms, and we desire that no 
feeling of impatience should cause us to 
withhold our sympathy from every sincere 
attempt to promote good government 
among a friendly people. 

‘* Tt is in no spirit of ungenerous remon- 
strance that we are constrained to observe 
that for four years a system of repression 
has been maintained in Russia, which has 
not relaxed its severity, though the 
evidences of any organised revolutionary 
movement have dwindled and disappeared. 
There has recently been an announcement 
of some relaxation in particular districts, 
but the greater portion of the Empire 
remains, in time of peace, under some form 
of martial law. The number of capital 
sentences on civilians for the period between 
October, 1905 and December, 1908, has 
reached 4,002, and the number of executions 
was Officially stated to be 2,118. These 
sentences were passed, moreover, not by 
ordinary civil process, but by exceptional 
military courts. The number of persons 
in exile in Siberia and Northern Russia, 
mostly punished without trial by adminis- 
trative process, under a system -of exile 
which involves much physical suffering 
and privation, was officially reckoned in 
October last at 74,000 

‘¢ The number of persons exiled without 
trial under administrative decree cannot 
be realised without a serious protest, but the 
evidence which has reached us through the 
Press, from trustworthy witnesses, and 
above all from the reports of the debates 
in the Duma, has persuaded us that the 
sufferings of those who remain in prison, 
justify, nay, require, stronger remonstrance. 
Over 180,000 persons—a total which has 
more than doubled since 1905—criminals 
and political offenders, are crowded together 
in prisons built to hold 107,000. In most 
of these prisons epidemic diseases, and 
especially typhus, are prevalent; the sick 


and the whole lie together; their fetters 


even in cases of fever are not removed. 
In some prisons the warders systematically 
beat and maltreat the sick and the whole 
alike. There is also evidence of more 
deliberate tortures, employed to punish 
the defiant or to extract confession from 
the suspect. 

‘* Such excesses would move our indigna- 
tion were all the victims ordinary criminals. 
We desire to base our protest on the ground 
of simple humanity, but it is none the less 
important toremember that many of these 
prisoners, if guilty at all, are suffering for 


acts or words which in any constitutional = 


country would be lawful or even praise-_ 
worthy. 


‘‘Our object in addressing you is to 


draw your attention to these facts and to 
place on record the impression which we 
have formed of them. 
intervention is possible we fully realise, 


That no direct ian 


nor do we wish to enlarge the area of inter- 


national controversy. But there are pro- 
bably means by which a friendly Govern- 


ment may exert an influence to ameliorate 

the lot of those who are suffering under the — 
evils which we have described. The in- 
fliction of such wrongs upon Russians, 
and the indignation which they e: 
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upon some suspected inhuman brute. 


- seems to 
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among ourselvyes,are relevant and important 
factors in our mutual relations, of which 
the two Governments should be fully 
informed.’’ 

Among the two hundred signatories are : 

Clergy —The Bishops of Birmingham 
and Hereford, the Deans of Worcester, 
Durham, and Hereford, Canons Barnett and 
Scott Holland, the Rev. Doctors Clifford, 
Rendel Harris, Horton, Grattan Guinness, 
Scott Lidgett, and Alex. McLaren. 

Peers.—Lord Armitstead, Lord Courtney 
of Penwith, Earl Russell. 

Members of Parliament.—Mr. Thomas 
Burt, Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, Sir W. 
Foster, Mr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. A. Henderson, 
Sir George Kekewich, Mr. J. A. Murray 
MacDonald, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. M. Morrell, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, Mr. A. 
Ponsonby, Mr. D. J. Shackleton, Sir T. H. 
Roberts, Mr. Henry Vivian, Mr. J. Wedg- 
wood, Sir Geo. White, Sir J. H. Yoxall, and 
56 others. 

Authors.—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, Fredk. Harrison, 
J. A. Hobson, H. W. Nevinson, Eden 
Phillpotts, A. Sutro, G. M. Trevelyan, 
William Watson, Sidney Webb, I. Zangwill, 
and Bertrand Russell. 

Editors.—Sir P. W. Bunting (Contem- 
porary Review), A. G. Gardiner (Daily 
News), F. M. Hueffer (English Review), 
Ernest Parke (Morning Leader), Sir 
Edward Russell (Liverpool Post), and H. W. 
Massingham (Nation). 

Professors—-E. G. Browne, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, Oliver Elton, Patrick Geddes, 
LL. T. Hobhouse, Sir Oliver Lodge, Wm. 
Osler, and 20 others 

Justices of the Peace, &c.—E. W. 
Brooks, Colonel Sir Fredk. Cardew, Joseph 
Fels, Sir H. G. Fordham, Sir F. G. P. Lely, 
Sir A. L. Leon, Joshua Rowntree, Sir 
Edniund Verney, R. Spence Watson, and 
Sir Wm. Wedderburn. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM.* 


Nor long ago a speaker from Georgia, 
who was addressing a literary circle at a 
popular summer assembly, congratulated 
his audience with the statement that it is 
evident that the people of the Northern 
States are coming to the position of the 
people of the Southern States concerning 
the treatment of the negro, and the whole 
negro problem. The speaker had just 
defended the lynching of negroes, and had 
excused the barbarities so often practised 
upon the miserable victims of the mobs. A 
careful reading of newspapers does indicate, 
in spots, a tendency to excuse those who, 


under the terrible excitement resulting 


from a horrible crime, wreak vengeance 
So 
far as these explanations can be made a 


_ basis for generalisations about the modi- 


fication of public opinion, there is some 
ground for the speaker’s congratulations. 
Outside of New England the mob spirit 
increase. Outrages against 
women are more and more answered by 


. _ savage reprisals. But this is not a question 


_* Reprinted from the Universalist Leader 
cf July 17 and 24, 


of race. It involves no change of opinion 
concerning the negro problem. He who 
infers from the fact that Northern and 
Western mobs sometimes indulge in the 
brutal crime of lynching, that therefore 
public opinion in the North has changed 
concerning the treatment of negroes as a 
race is profoundly mistaken. 

The people of the North have learned 
or are learning some things. They are 
learning that emancipation has not done 
all that was anticipated. They are learning 
that it is a slow and painful process to 
develop freedmen into intelligent citizens. 
They are learning that race pride is a 
mighty power amongst white folks. They 
are wondering if it would not have been 
better to withhold the vote and hedge 
it about with conditions which might have 
been incentives to industry and education. 
They are learning to sympathise with the 
South as it bends under its vast burden 
of ignorance and poverty. They do begin 
to understand the temptation of a self- 
respecting man to return the criminal 
assaults of women with a shot or rope or 
torch. 

The people of the North are growing into 
a larger time-sense in matters of racial 
development. They are waiting for the 
generation to pass in which rankles the 
bitter memories of the reconstruction period 
with all of its unwise haste. With more 
open mind they are hoping that gradually 
the people of the South will be able to 
work out their great problem in their own 
way, with ultimate justice to all, and with 
wide regards for the best interests of the 
white race and the black race and the nation 
as well. All of these things and more are 
maturing in the mind and conscience of 
that Northern people, who are children 
of Abolitionists and Union men and women. 
So far as one may legitimately draw, from 
these conditions, inferences as to a modified 
attitude towards the negro problem, 
the change is certainly going on in the 
North. 

For behind all the history of the last 
half century in America there has developed 
a conviction among all thinking people 
that, regardless of race or colour, it is a 
preposterous idea to undertake by statute 
or constitutional amendment a complete 
reversal of the social, political and economic 
conditions which have developed during 
centuries. Nor is it less preposterous 
to undertake to put in political control 
a mass of humanignoranceand inexperience, 
The people of the North are gaining 
courage to confess their blunders in trying 
to accomplish in a generation what can 
be achieved only after centuries of progress. 
They hoped to emancipate the negro and 
endow him with political power offhand. 
They only succeeded in filling him with a 
a foolish conceit and in furnishing a ready- 
made instrument of designing men for 
corrupting the States and debauching 
civil government. The people of the 
North have their political sins to answer 
for, and some of them, and some of the best 
of them, would put on sack-cloth and ashes 
as a sign of their regret, if these would 
do. It will not harm them to confess. It 
is but justice to the North and South to 
remember that none of us are guiltless from 
the political sins of the last fifty years. 
We are all involved in the consequences. 
It behoves us all to wait patiently and work 


diligently for a solution of the troublesome 
social, economic and political problems 
left to us from the generations who argued 
and fought and died over these things. 
Patience, patience, is the word. Sympathy 
is the supreme need. Let us remember 
that time is the great miracle worker, and 
that our magnificent and growing national 
unity is a power which in the end no 
section and no class can successfully resist. 

We are writing from the point of view 
of a Yankee behind whom is two hundred 
and fifty years of New England heredity. 
We have made many visits to the South. 
We have spent months at a time among 
the people there We have our decided 
convictions of public opinion there as the 
result of these visits. They cover a period 
of twenty years. They range over many 
States. They include all classes. They 
are crowned with the highest regard for 
the people of the South. We would not 
willingly utter one word to their discredit. 
In many ways the people of the North may 
learn from them. 

But our purpose here is not to review 
public opinion in the South. It is to 
interpret public opinion in the North. 
And we are very sure that the time is 
ripe for restating that public opinion. 
For there is danger that because of silence 
we shall be misunderstood. During the 
weeks just past, while an acute situation, 
involving the gravest race issues, has existed 
in a great State, we-have not read one: 
single newspaper analysis of a public 
opinion which we find on every street 
corner, and among every group of men 
where the matter is up for discussion. If 
our ears do not deceive us, and if our powers 
of interpretation have not gone astray, the 
situation is as here described. 

Whatever modifications in public opinion 
concerning race problems have taken place, 
they have not touched the fundamental 
convictions on which our American political 
consciousness rests. The nation has no 
thought of going backward. Propositions 
to cancel any amendment to the constitu- 
tion concerning race are not taken seriously. 
Democratic ideals will not balk at class or 
colour. The word white will not be written 
into our fundamental law. The Ship of 
State holds true to her course, with many 
a lurch. We are going toward equality 
before the law. There is no desire for 
social equality. In sex relations race and 
colour are lines of permanent difference, 
growing rather than lessening in many 
places. 

As families we must learn to live apart. 
But in politics and industry we must 
live side by side and deal justly with one 
another. In the end every effort to take 
from or deny to a race or class the absolute 
right to take the place in commerce or 
government to which by ability its in- 
dividuals are entitled, is at war with the 
spirit of our liberty and equality. In the 
interest of all these rights of ability must 
be maintained for each. The real enemy 
of the plain man everywhere is the one 
who seeks some other rule than ability for 
placing men. Favouritism is a curse, 
whether based on birth or race or skin, 
Out of it have grown all the evils of aris- 
tocracy. He who denies another class the 
right to take the place its merit wins may 
find to-morrow that his own class has been 
robbed of its rights. The tragic reign of 
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Caste, under which India: lies prostrate, 
was born of this blunder. He who strives 
to give another man the place his merit 
wins makes for himself the place which his 
merit entitles him to.. 

All over the North labour is making a 
mighty effort to establish its independence 
and solidarity. At every turn it has had 
this problem of an inferior race or class. 
Industry after industry has been depopu- 
lated of its American blood. Multitudes 
of intelligent citizens whose standards of 
life were those of civilised men have been 
driven from their places by the cheap and 
ignorant labour of those who could exist 
in hovels, on the meanest fare. The work- 
ingmen of the North have learned after 
bitter experience that wherever there is a 
mass of ignorant, ‘‘ cheap ’’ labour below 
them they are at its mercy in every pinch. 
Therefore the marvellous growth of organi- 
sation among these more ignorant folk. 
‘And this work of organisation has been 
done by the Powderlys, the Mitchells, 
and other intelligent, patriotic Americans. 
They have found that, in order to save 
themselves from the debased competition 
of ignorance, they must lift the ignorant 
toward their own level. 

This is the sentiment which any man can 
hear in labour circles and on the streets in 
the North. ‘To illustrate it, and to reveal 
how vitally it affects the whole negro 
.race problem as that has been illustrated 
during recent weeks, listen to these words 
spoken to us by one of the officers of one 
of the most powerful labour unions in 
America. The remarks refer to the Georgia 
railroad strike :— 

““Tf they expect us to support any 
movement which aims to substitute colour 
for efficiency and seniority, they will be 
mistaken. If they ignore efficiency be- 
cause of race, they will hurt themselves in 
the end. If they succeed in reducing com- 
petent workmen to a lower grade, they 
will make of these competent workmen a 
menace against themselves when they 
try to better their own condition. Ability 
must rule. Any other principle will wreck 
any business, debase any class, destroy 
efficiency and corrupt labour. Any leader 
who tries to build up an aristocracy of 
labour based on any other rule than merit, 
is an enemy of those he professes to serve. 
The only safe, sound, permanent way of 
keeping the negro out of the engine cab 
is to provide a more competent white man 
for the job. ”’ 

This democracy of worth is elemental 
in our civilisation. In the end it will 
prevail. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘1 the Editor is not Pianmeibie for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders.] 


THE LEGACY OF FATHER TYRRELL. 

Srr,—Amid all that has been written 
since his lamented decease on the life and 
work of the late Father Tyrrell, it is re- 
markable that one aspect of his teaching, 
and that a vital and essential aspect, has 
been almost, if not completely overlooked. 
Those who had the great privilege of coming 
in contact with him, never failed to realise 
not only his profound spirituality, his 


intense sympathy with the fears and hopes, 
the sufferings and aspirations of the toiling 
millions, who are now awakening to self- 
consciousness and stirring at the breath 
of th: new spit. In pe haps the most 
moving porticn as it seemed to one listener 
of his exquisitely beautiful address by the 
graveside at Storrington, the Abbé Brémond 
touched on this feature of Tyrrell’s thought 
in words which may be of some interest here 
although they were omitted by the Times 
and other daily papers and even by the 
Manchester Guardian, which reproduced 
the remainder of the address verbatim. 

“ Before leaving him, will you allow 
me to address him a last farewell in the 
name of his many French, Italian, and 
German friends, saying which I mean, 
indeed, the learned ones who had found 
comfort in his writings, and who were de- 
voted to him, although they might not 
have agreed with all he said; but I mean, 
also, and quite as much, the simple people 
whom he knew when living with me in 
Florence or in Brittany, and who loved 
him at once? Although he kept nearly 
silent when amongst them, he divined with 
his quick Imish sense what their meaning 
was, and they, on their side, felt by a sort 
of instinct that he was both a big man 
and a man of God. I wanted to say this, 
because, although his special message was 
to the educated, his constant and tender 
care for the ‘ little ones’ of Christ, and the 
ignorant, hungry millions seems to me to 
have been one of his essential character- 
istics.’’ 

Moreover, those who had an opportunity 
of discussing Modernism with Father 
Tyrrell will remember that fo: him, as 
he was wont tersely to pus it in private 
conversation, it was an att-mpt to induce 
the Church ‘‘to absorb science and 
democracy, ’ 


venerable beliefs by itself brings little 


satisfaction to turn their eyes with hope 
and sympathy io the modernism, which 
recognises the necessity for religion of a 
corporate life, and which, unlike ,many 
sections of the Church, has discovered 
democracy. So long as liberal religion 
confines itself, as many would wish it to 
confine itself, to the work of theological 
reconstruction, many will be content to 
But should it 
add thereto what to Modernists and those 
who are in general sympathy with them 
is a vital portion of the reform which they 


march under its banner. 


have in view, the task of assimilating de- 


mocracy in its fullest sense, not a few 
who probably consider themselves to be in 


the van of the army of progress will ery 
halt. To sweep away dead traditions isa 
duty, but to attack vested interests, often 
diabolically alive, upon however un- 
righteous foundations they may be based, 
savours of revolution. Theological change 
is all very well, but social change—either 
not at all or only many years after it is due. 

At the moment liberal religion in] 


England is sufficiently willing to accept} _ 
scientific methods and results in theology. 
Dare it, to use Tyrrell’s phrase, absorba] 
(gavqelr ed 


thorough-going Be teed fi 
London, August 5. es ‘P. FARLEY. 
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subtlety, and power of intellect, but also his 


It is this latter aspect of 
the movement, of which Tyrrell was the 
most distinguished representative, that is 
causing many at the present day, for whom 
the mere intellectual shedding of once 


kindly to help us just now with e: e 


ie ies eked ho onvel 
; ‘intimation to our readers . 
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GUILDS OF HELP. 


Sir,—I have 1ead with much interest 
the article on the Guilds of Help which you 
publish in your issue of July 31. 

May I draw the attention of your readers 
to the fact, which perhaps may not be 
known to them, that the Anglican Church 
does very much the same kind of work 
through her band of district visitors belong- — 
ing to each parish. I gather from he 
aforesaid article that the object.of the Guild 
is to furnish a ‘‘ friend’’ for those in 
need at also is the object that the 
district visitor has in view, and I would 
suggest, to avoid overlapping, that beforea 
Guild of Help is started in a parish, inquiries ~ 
should be made as to the work already being 
done on the lines suggested. Ican speak 
from personal experience as a district 
visitor for many years of the work which ce 
has been done in my own parish. Every 
street has a district visitor and every house _ 
in that street is visited regularly irrespective M 
of the religious views of the inhabitants. — 
The district visitor is known to all the © 
dwellers in her district, her only object in — 
visiting them is that she may be a “friend” 
to them. I can speak from personal | 
perience too of the wife of the drunka 
who appeals to the district visitor to 
to her husband, as she is the only P TSO 
who can influence him. There are man 
houses where the district visitor is welcom 


valued more highly, to share in their jo} 
which is a sure mark of a real friend. 


tematic work which the Church is do 
in supplying the friend in need of which th 
Guild of Help speaks so warmly. 
A. M. BurrERwoR 

We Kirby, August 2. 
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LYDGATE SCHOOL: APPEAL 
Str,—You were good enough to pris 

a recent issue an appeal on behalf o 
funds for a new school at Lydgate 
you allow me now to thank those fr 
who kindly responded to that appeal; a 
to say that we are very grateful that th 
donations, together w ith the result o 
bazaar, have. brought out total amo 
to £776. Seeing, however, that the e 
mate for the new school is £1 2050 : 
need £274. 
£300 of our £776 is promi 


rest ; 
until the £274 has been raised. — 
When our isolated oa 


stand ina very difficult ‘position, Th 
gregation, which consists almost en 
milf workers, has been working for 
than six years for ‘a have exhan of t 
school, and seems to have exhat 
recources. ‘ 


May I then uals our heel symp 


ous, contrib tions ? 
; ~ Lucxine Tay 

tyne Serhonnde: New Mi 

<td, Huddersfield. ‘3 


foxes. ie Oe 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Essex Hall correspondents some anxiety if 
they will bear in mind that communications 
requiring the decision of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion will now have to wait for an official 
reply until the holiday season is over. 
The secretary will be in attendance daily 
as usual, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.n.., until August 
16. During the four weeks following that 
date he may be found wandering among 


the glens and mountains of the North of 


Scotland. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
STUDIES IN POETRY. * 


THE nine essays contained in this 
volume are the literary recreations of a 
scholar. For this reason they will appeal 
chiefly to readers with similar tastes, who 
care more for an atmosphere of wide and 
fastidious culture than for brilliant writing 
or disturbing flashes of original insight. 
Mr. Warren does not take us into the 
confessional of his own experience. He 
is faithful to the traditions of an objective 
criticism, and reveals what poetry has said 
to him only with the strictest reserve. In 
other words, it is the book of a student 
rather than a lover, and instead of the 


_lover’s rhapsody and vision we find the 


student’s balance and leisurely apprecia- 
tion. We do not mean to disparage it on 
that account. It is a good corrective of 
our too violent subjectivity in criticism, 
and it is refreshing to find that the old 
type of literary essay can still be so in- 
teresting. 

The volume opens with a long essay on 
Sophocles and the Greek genius, in which 
Mr. Warren seems to rise to the height 
of a personal enthusiasm more surely 
than elsewhere. The closing passage is 
not only stately and beautiful in itself, 
it also reveals his critical faculty at its 
best. ‘* The real Greek type,’’ he writes, 
**is Sophocles. And it is in his drama 
that the real secret and the real success 
of Greek tragedy are to be found. It is 
this that has made him the touchstone 
of the critics, of Aristophanes and Aristotle, 
of Lessing and Goethe, of Fitzgerald and 
Arnold and Mackail. If, then, the world 
were ever to give up Greek as a part of the 
general culture of its most cultivated minds, 
the greatest treasure it would lose is 
Sophocles, and for this reason. He is the 
least translatable, the least imitable, the 
most Greek of the Greeks. The romance 


of Homer, the histories of Herodotus and 


Thucydides, the great thoughts of Plato 
and Aristotle, would survive and affect 
mankind, as indeed they have ere now 
done, even at second-hand. Some equiva- 
lent to the effect of Aischylus might be 


- found in the Book of Job or the Hebrew 
prophets; something of the fire of Aris- 


tophanes, of the sweetness of Theocritus, 


might still be reproduced and preserved. 


The realism, the neurotic sentimentalism, 


_ the emphasis, the rhetoric, which mingle 


with the dazzling allurement of Euripides 
—these are elements less necessary to the 
modern world, which possesses enough of 


them already. But the sage sanity, the 


‘sculpturesque severity of Sophocles, the 


_ * “ Essays of Poets and Poetry Ancient and 
Modern.’”” By T. Herbert Warren, D.C.L 


“ -.(London ; John Murray. Pp. vi, 328. 10s, 6d, 
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just blending of philosophy and passion, 
thought and expression, wedded like soul 
and body in a form of breathing, sentient, 
mobile beauty—this only Sophocles can 
give, and only Sophocles in his own in- 
comparable tongue.’’ 

The essay on Matthew Arnold is too 
exclusively a picture of a vie manquée. 
It is on the whole a good criticism of his 
limitations, especially in his aloofness 
from popular sympathies and his ‘‘ smiling 
academic irony.’’ But we should like 
more of Arnold the poet and less of Arnold 
the inspector of schools and the hammerer 
of the Philistmes, especially in a- volume 
consecrated to poetry. 


At the present moment the three essays 
which deal with Tennyson and his art are 
of particular interest. The titles of two 
of them ‘‘ Virgil and Tennyson,’’ and 
** Tennyson and Dante,’’ betray at once 
the scholar’s love for the bypaths of 
learning. The third, on ‘‘ ‘ In Memoriam’ 
after fifty years,’’ comes closer to uni- 
versal human interests. Mr. Warren draws 
an elaborate series of parallels between 
Virgil and Tennyson, the imperial and 
patriotic strain in both of them, the com- 
bination of the love of nature with scien- 
tific curiosity, their wide popularity in- 
viting both adulation and disparagement, 
the charge of plagiarism which was 
brought against both of them, and the 
fastidious scholarship, the love for the 
** golden phrase,’? which was equally 
marked in the Latin and the English poet. 
It is easy to exaggerate similarities of this 
kind and to discover parallels simply 
because we are engaged in looking for 
them. But Mr. Warren does not lose 
his balance in trying to prove a case, and 
his essay has distinct value as a mine 
of rich suggestion, which he has worked 
with even greater success than his pre- 
decessors. Tennyson and Dante is a less 
fruitful theme. A mind so richly culti- 
vated as that of Tennyson was necessarily 
dependent upon the great literature of 
the past ; but in all the essential qualities 
of his mind and art his difference from 
Dante strikes us more forcibly than his 
indebtedness. And here we may observe 
that Tennyson was in some respects the 
least Italian of recent English poets. The 
great events of Italian history, through 
which he lived, did not fire his imagination, 
and he wrote no poetry, almost delirious 
with the music of freedom, like ‘‘ Songs 
before Sunrise ’’ or the pean of ‘‘ A Song 
of Italy.’’ 

The last essay in this volume deals with 
“In Memoriam” and its commentators, and 
the notes which came from Tennyson’s 
own hand. Mr. Warren quotes the fine 
tribute of Henry Sidgwick to its religious 
influence over a mind naturally prone to 
scepticism like his own; but he is not 
rash enough to infer that it can continue 
to exercise precisely the same spell over 
minds perplexed, almost 40 despair, by the 
doubts and difficulties of our own day. 
Poetry of this kind has a contemporary 
value which cannot be repeated. It can- 
not be quite the same, especially in its 
form of religious appeal, to two generations. 
It is something like the change, Mr. Warren 
reminds us, between youth and age in our 
own individual experience. ‘‘A very 
tender and touching passage,’’ he writes, 
‘‘in the life of the late Archbishop 


Benson describes his reading ‘ In Memo- 
riam’ with his children. He contrasts 
his own intense personal feeling about it 
with his children’s merely literary appre- 
ciation. He had taught them to love it, 
and they loved it, as poetry. But his own 
feeling was something different. ‘In 
Memoriam,’ he says, ‘ was inexpressibly 
dear to me for the best part of my life. 
It came out just when my mother’s sister 
died. I sank in it and rose with it. They 
loved it as I did, but they were quite 
unconscious of the passionate and absorbing 
interest with which it had gone with me 
through the valley of the shadow of death.’ ”’ 
This is finely perceived and pathetically 
true. And yet how much remains, untouched 
by the devouring years, its exquisite word 
pictures, its association with the most 
sacred intimacies of friendship, and above 
all, its revelation, in this so closely akin 
to the experience of the Christian soul, of the 
transfiguration of a personal and limited 
affection into ‘‘ yaster passion.” 
Behold I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee. 
—_———_ -_- —-- 


SIR RANDAL CREMER AND 
ARBITRATION.* 

CrREMER was a progressive thinker and 
worker, a strenuous advocate of land 
nationalisation, of old age pensions, of 
trades union organisation, free speech, 
religious equality, public libraries, and of 
what is generally understood as municipal 
socialism, but the main activity of his hfe 
was the effort to substitute arbitration for 
war as the means of settling international 
disputes. He felt and taught that the 
interests of the workers of all countries 
were the same, that wars, armaments, 
conscription laid heavy burdens on them 
all; and he was very successful in organis- 
ing them and their expression of opinions, 
so as to bring about a good understanding 
among the peoples of the European nations 
and of America. 

Mr. Howard Evans has written what 
is a history of the Peace and Arbitration 
Movement even more than it is a life of 
Cremer. With the highest ‘journalistic 
ability he gives reports of conferences and 
meetings, picking out the most memorable 


passages of speeches and printing the 


most significant resolutions and appeals. 
Seldom do we find a series of reports of 
conferences and banquets and international 
visits set out in so interesting a manner. 

From the first ‘* International ’’ work- 
ing men’s association to the succession of 
conferences of the Interparliamentary 
Union, we see the growth of the movement 
in practical politics. The story of the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, which became 
the International Arbitration League with 
Cremer as its secretary, is clearly told. 
The references to Henry Richards in the 
early part of the book bring us near to a 
fine, noble, steady influence for good. 

The action of the peace advocates in 
averting, or trying to avert, wars, and the 
long series of efforts culminating in the 
various arbitration treaties of recent years. 
are dwelt upon with satisfaction, as also 
the establishment of The Hague Tribunal, 
which is recognised as a great gain, although 
not yet so effective as some had hoped. 

* «« Sir Randal Cremer: His Life and Work.”’ 
By Howard Eyans. London: T, lisher Unwin, 
5s, net. 
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Throughout the story one recognises the 
goodwill 
among the organised arti ans of various 
countries as the most powerful influence 
As Cremer said, it rested with 
the workers eventually to decide whether 
should or should not be war ae 


development of international 


for peace. 


there 
warlike preparations. 


The aim of Cremer and his associates was 
well put by Victor Hugo, when president 
of a congress in Paris in 1849, in the early 


days of the international movement :— 


‘* A day will come when you, France— 
you, Russia—you, Italy—you, England— 


you, Germany—all of you, nations on the 
continent, will, without losing your dis- 
tinctive qualities and your. gloriouds ini- 
viduality, be blended in a superio ty,uy 
and constitute a European fraternity just 
as Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lor- 
raine, have been blended into France. A 
day will come when: the only battlefield 
will be the market opened to commerce, 
and the mind opening to new ideas. A day 
will come when bullets and bombshelis 
will be replaced by votes, by the universal 
suffrage of nations, by the venerable 
arbitration of a great sovereign senate, 
which will be to Europe what the Parlia- 
ment is to England, what the Diet is to 
Germany, what the Legislative Assembly 
is to France.’’ 

Cremer’s own career is closely connected 
with the arbitration movement, but the 
glimpses given of his private life reveal 
a strong and sturdy character, struggling 
in youth with poverty, doing skilled work 
in London at sixpence an hour, risking that 
meagre livelihood by joining in the move- 
ment to reduce the hours of work in the 
building trade to nine, loving country 
rambles with his wife, and sorely missing 
her companionship when she died, some- 
what of a recluse and lonely, living at his 
office in later years, yet accessible to friends, 
and when the Nobel Prize of £7,000 was 
allotted to him, handing it all over and 
other money besides to the furtherance of 
the main object of his life, thus returning 
considerably more than he had ever 
received in payment for his services as secre- 
tary of the Arbitration League. P. P. 

ee Se 
A STUDY OF THE IDYLLS. 

Criticism in the grand sense, like that 
of Mr. Stopford Brooke, appeals to none 
so much as to the lovers of that poetry 
which is its theme. Learning, imagination, 
sympathy, insight, wielded by a master of 
words, play over it like spring sunbeams 
over a loved form and face. They renew 
and heighten an old delight, and add a 
rew one. But the real devotee turns 
with loathing from guide-book criticism. 
‘* Sunset hues may frequently be ob- 
served, late in the day, spread over the 
lower region of the sky in a direction 
which may be roughly described as the 
West—that is to say, not far from the 
point at which the sun is said, in popular 
language, to set. They are often very 
striking, and sometimes exquisitely graded. 
The epithets ‘ mystic ’ and ‘ splendid ’ are 
justly evoked by this natural pheno- 
menon.’’? This kind of talk about ‘‘ In 
Memoriam ’’ ox Wordsworth’s Odes has 
been written, printed and sold in abund- 
ance, until many of us can hardly be 
induced to open any book about modern 
poetry. 


THE INQUIRER. 


© The ban, however, which we lay upon 
guide-book criticism ought not to extend 
to work of another sort, namely, mis- 
sionary criticism. An excellent specimen 
of missionary criticism is Mr. Fox’s little 
book on Tennyson’s Idylls.* Its aim is 
to awaken, wherever it lies dormant, the 
power to enjoy good poetry, and to 
beautify the soul by its use. The name of 
the publishers implies that this is intended 
especially as a class-book for the Sunday 
schoo]. While it is admirably adapted for 
this purpose, it is also worth buying by 
anybody who feels that his faculty of 
literary appreciation is not yet fully 
developed—anybody who would fain take 
delight in poetry, but has not yet learned 
to understand that joy. Mr. Fox does not, 
like the guide-book writers, inform us what 
things we ought to admire, but takes the 
better course of setting his readers face to 
face with things excellent. 

After a brief but good biographical 
note, we have short essays on six of the 
poems: The Coming, Lynette, Enid, 
The Grail, Guinevere, The Passing. In 
each case the story is told quite simply in 
prose, with here and there a link supplied 
by the verse. These bits of music are 
never forced into place—they come natur- 
ally in our way, and are of a sort to haunt 
and charm. Mr. Fox contrives through- 
out the series to impress us with the feeling 
that all this is happening to-day: Lance- 
lot, Geraint and Gareth are alive; the 
Grail is still a quest for all knightly souls ; 
we may love the highest, if we will, with the 
pure love that prevails, or with the divided 
heart, that fails of perfect. attainment. 

It is a thoroughly good little book, 
which it is a pleasure to recommend. 


Baa i 
———_—__<- - - — 


Tur ComrLeTe Prays or Ropert GREENE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Thomas H. Dickinson. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. ‘‘ The Mermaid ’”’ 
Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

To judge Elizabethan playwrights by 
the standard of the modern Christian 
Endeavour movement is to be guilty of 
moral anachronism. In the opinion of 
some critics, Robert Greene was a malig- 
nant defamer of worthy reputations, a 
man destitute of honour and ill-deserving 
of literary remembrance. Mr. Ingram, 
for example, in his book on Marlowe, has 
little but contempt for the unfortunate 
man whose ‘‘ repentances’’ were such a 
revelation of the life and manners of tho 
‘* university wits’’ and their gay asso- 
ciates. We may admit that Greene was 
not exactly a saint, and that his penitent 

utpourings savour somewhat of literary 

‘*shop,’’ but this should not hinder a 

whole-hearted recognition of his lyrical 

gift and of his place among the pioneers 
of dramatic reform. To a sane conception 

of his work as a playwright, Mr. T. H. 

Dickinson’s introduction to the ‘* Mer- 

maid ’’ edition of Greene’s dramatic works 

will help us greatly. The authorship and 
chronology of the plays are treated in au 
admirable critical temper, and some 
attempt is made to give a balanced judg- 
ment on the vexed question of Greene’s 
personality. We need to remember that 

*Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King”: Six 
Studies by Arthur W. Fox,M.A, Sunday School 
Association, 1s, net. 
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Greene was among the first to combine 
in one play comic and tragic elements, 
that he helped in democratising English 
drama, and that he introduced a note of 
realism which sounded sweet and fresh 
through the somewhat voluptuous strains 
of an enervating classicism. His country 
life is vitalising, and his portraiture of 
chaste maidenhood a most astounding 
coniment on the reputed debauchery of 
his own life. Sweet Margaret of Fressing- 
field, in Fraav Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
in her own right, redeems Greene from 
the limbo of critical malice and indiffer- 
ence. Certain it is that a study of Greene’s 
dramatic works is essential to the deeper 
understanding of Shakespeare’s  pre- 
eminence. And in what daintier edition 
can we pursue our studies than that 
provided for us in the ‘‘ Mermaid ’’ 
Series by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin! 


Tue Puace or Animats In Human 
THoucur. By the Countess Hvelyn 
Martirengo Cesarcsco. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ir may at once be said of the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco’s latest book that 
it makes its appeal, not only to those a 
who are lovers of animals in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but to those who have 
cultivated the habit of studying the laws 
of cause and effect, for the purpose of 
solving some of the great mysteries which — 
have perplexed mankind since the begin: 
nings of time. This is proved at the out-_ 
set “by a remarkable chapter on metemp- 
sychosis, or ‘soul-wandering,’’ in which 
we are taken back to the very foundation of 
Aryan beliefs, expressed in the Vedas and 
Upanishads, but pcrhaps made more 
fanvliar to the Western mind by the 
writines of Plato. This chapter introduces — 
us to a world of wonder and delight, in © 
which everything is eternally old and 
eternally new, and it will be strange if, after s 
rambling through its enchanted gardens, — 
and communing “with Jainas and Buddhists 
who practise “** the religion of truth,’* a 
the reader can ever again think of such = 
places as Leadenhall Market without wish- “=S 
ing that the doctrine of Ahimsa (or “‘non- 
k.lling’’) could be irresis‘ibly brought Pie 
home to the hearts of dwellers in the Occi- 
dent with the tender force which has en- 
deared it to mullions of Asiaties ** for 
about twenty-four centuries.’ 

The disposition oi mankind to be friendly in * 
with the brute creation, and to recognise 
that all living things are animated, in a 
greater or less degree, by the same giva 
(life or soul) as ourselves is, the author of 
this delightful book insists, one of the 
earliest and most fundamental instincts of | 
humanity. It may be suppressed for cen- Z He 
turics ; it may give place to such a hideous 
passion for slaughter as that which made it — 
possible for patricians in ancient Rome — 
to find ‘‘ pleasure ’’ (!) in the butchery o 
5,009 wild beasts and 6,000 tame ones | "3 
the inauguration of the Colosseum.” 
may be denied by a Descartes (who ‘hi 
that our dumb friends were ‘‘ automa 
worked by ‘‘ springs’? like a mechanical 
Nuremberg toy), or banned by an eccle- 
siastical censor when it finds its way 
the writings of the otherwise orthod 
Jesuit. Nevertheless, in all ages, ¢ 
among all races, it has survived every : 
of barbarism, like the yearning ue 
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tality—a statement which the briefest 
excursion into the realms of folk-lore will 
prove. Nor is the subtle sympathy 
between man and animals, to which the 
English officer at Delhi testified when he 
lifted and put aside the worms in his path 
no less than the gentle Plutarch, when he 
tried to soften the hearts of the young 
Romans of his time towards the living 
creatures whom they ill-treated so callously, 
to be regarded any longer as the outcome 
of mere childish or primitive fancy. 
Science, which makes all the imaginings of 
men come true, if we wait long enough, 
now tells us that even the plants have 

‘mind ’’ and ‘‘ intelligence ’’ ; and there 
are probably few thoughtful people in 
these days who do not think that the 
actions of animals, even as those of human 
beings, are prompted by thought and 
reason, not always of a merely embryonic 
order ! 

Although the Countess  Cesarcsco 
launches her readers on boundless seas 
of speculation, sometimes almost losing 
the thread of her subject in long, but 
fascinating, digressions on the religions of 
the East, she has crammed her pages with 
charming ‘‘ beast-stories,’’? which are none 
the less attractive because they nearly all 
go to prove that virtues, and not vices, 
reign supreme in the animal kingdom ! 
Her vindication of the man-eating tiger 
is a triumph of special pleading ; and there 
is something at once humorous and 
plausible in her Lombroso-like suggestion 
that this terror of the remote Indian village 
is really ‘‘a degenerate,”’ and ‘* not re- 
sponsible for his actions.’’ The snake, too, 
although it has been associated for 80 
many centuries (quite unjustly, as the 
Higher Criticism assures us!) with evil, 
is ee erously treated by this “‘ friend of the 
creature.’* Perhaps she has a lurking 
belief that it is, after all, an Jtongo, or ghost. 
She characteristically describes how, in the 
midst of writing down some naive stories 
about St. Francis of Assisi from the 
Fiorettti and Legenda Aurea, she had to 
HOP and prevent a kitten from annoying 

‘a rather large snake.’ Having seen 
what was going on from the window, she 
went out, induced the kitten to abandon 
its quarry, and conveyed the snake to a safe 
place under the myrtles. ‘‘ This done,”’ 
she says, with an air of relief, ‘‘ I resume 
my pen.’ ‘*Teaching humanity to 
animals,’’ She remarks in another part of 
the book, ‘‘ must always imply the teaching 
of humanity to men,”’ but she realises that 
very often it is the animals themselves 
who set mankind the lesson of sympathy 
to those in sorrow, and of devotion to duty, 
as numerous anecdotes amply testify ; and 
Baba Nanak, the founder of the religion 
of the Sikhs of the Punjab, was not far 
wrong when he wrote :— 

The faithful watch-dog that does all he 
; can, 

Is better far than the unprayerful man. 


ComparATIVE Reticion. By W. St. Clair 
Tisdall, D.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Is. 

This little volume is a contribution 
to a series of Anglican Church Handbooks 
at present being issued under the editorship 
of Dr. Griffith Thomas, Principal of 
Wyelifie Hall, Oxford. It is an apologetic, 
having for its object the establishment 
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of the unique character of retest [ef thé unique character of Christianity |to him at 1 
as a Divine Revelation, by a comparison 
with the various other forms of religion 
that have appeared in the world. 

The author’s view is that all other systems 
of religion are to be regarded as preparations 
for the one absolute Revelation of God in 
Christ, that they all are imperfect and 
bear witness to a universal need of 
humanity that finds its satisfaction only 
in Christianity. He argues that Chris- 
tianity springs from a different source 
from all other religions; though, again, he 
concedes that heathen philosophers and 
poets possessed a certain degree of inspira- 
tion, enabling them to ‘‘ evolve certain 
truths of great value to the race.’? The 
import of this latter fact is, however, largely 
ignored, and the author’s attempt is 
really to make Christianity shine by con- 
trast with everything else bearing the 
name of religion. One would have liked 
some definition of the terms so constantly 
employed, ‘‘ revelation,’’ ‘‘ incarnation,’ 
&c., and some more definite conception 
of what the term ‘‘ Christianity’’ is 
intended to cover, should have been given. 
The author’s method seems to consist 
mainly in choosing all the good elements 
in connection with the one religious 
development, and all the bad in connection 
with the others, and so making out a case 
for a supernatural origin of “the former. 
Thus he inveighs against the practice 
of human sacrifices as contaminating ** all 
religions except the Christian ”’ (which 
by ‘the way is an absolutely false state- 
ment), and ignores the persecutions and the 
bloodshed that have been perpetrated 
in the name of Christianity itself. 

Another assumption on which he builds 
in making out his argument is the old one 
that, “left to himself, man has always 
failed to find out God.’? But when has 

man been left to himself? And whose 
fault is it if he has? The attempt to 
discredit the operation of the natural 
human faculties, and from their failure 
to deduce the need of a ‘‘ Revelation,’’ 
means philosophic Agnosticism, and it is 
time the apologist learnt that this kind 
of argument cannot possibly have the 
slightest weight except perhaps among 
the small circle of philosophic agnostics, 
if they ever are brought to study such 
arguments, which is highly doubtful. 

Dr. Tisdall writes from a point of view 
which thinking men and women are fast 
leaving behind. The convinced will read 
his little book with pleasure. The rest 
will probably turn over a few pages and, 
finding there a theory that to them no 
longer i is vital, will put it aside. 


———__—_.@—— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The important book which Father 
Tyrrell had just completed at the time of 
his death, ‘‘ Christianity at the Cross- 
Roads,”’ will be published, we understand, 
very shortly under the supervision of his 
literary executors. 


A collection of George Meredith’s letters 
is to be edited by Lord Morley. Mr. W. M. 
Meredith will be very grateful to any one 
possessing letters who will forward them 
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Leicester- 
They will be carefully copied 


to him at 10, Orange-street, 
square, W.C. 
and returned. 


Among the biographies promised for the 
coming season, few will have greater interest: 
than ‘‘ A Memoir of the Right Hon. W. 
K. H. Lecky,’’ by Mrs. Lec ky, announced 
by Messrs. Longmans. It will consist 
largely of letters, ‘and will contain interest- 
ing reminiscences of Carlyle and Froude. 


Wordsworth has reached the dignity of 
a concordance. It has been prepared by 
forty collaborators under the guidance of 
Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and contains 200,000 entries. 
We confess that the prospect does not 
rouse us to enthusiasm. Industrious 
scholarship might, we think, be more 
usefully employed. 


‘* Sketches and Snapshots ’’ is the title 
of a new volume of collected essays, 
mainly contributions to the Manchester 
Guardian, by Mr. G. W. E. Russell. He is 
also engaged on a ‘‘ Memoir of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,’’ which should be full of excellent 
entertainment and good stories as well as 
of more serious interests. Both volumes 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


It is good news that a volume of poems 
by Mr. William Watson may be expected 
in the autumn. It will be called ‘‘ Later 
Poems,’’ and will be published by Mr. 
John Lane. 


Mr. Lane also announces for early 
publication the ‘‘ Life of W. J. Fox, 
Public Teacher and Social Reformer, 
1786-1864.’’ The book was begun by 
the late Dr. Richard Garnett, and has been 
completed by Mr. Edward Garnett. 


Another announcement by the same pub- 
lisher not lacking in piquancy is a volume 
on ‘* George Bernard Shaw,’’ by G. K. 
Chesterton. It will be uniform in form, 
&c., with his book on ‘‘ Heretics.’ 


Messrs. Longman’s announce a new work 
by Professor William J ones. 16> 18, a 
sequel to ‘‘ Pragmatism,’’ and will be 
called ‘‘ The Nature of Truth.”’ 


Readers of the deeply human pages of 
the ‘* Autobiography of a Super-Tramp,”’ 
will look forward to a new book by Mr. 
W. H. Davies. ‘* Papers on Beggars and 
Begging,’’ is nearly ready for publication 
by Messrs. Duckworth. It relates to 
experiences in England and the United 
States. 


Some of the freshest contemporary 
criticism is concerned with the drama, 
and we seem to be on the eve of a very 
interesting dramatic revival. The 
‘s English. Review ’’ for August contains an 
article by Mr. C. E. Montague on ‘‘ The 
Wholesome Play, tC witioh we are glad 
to call attention. The same number also 
contains an important article on ‘‘ The 
Persian Crisis, Rebirth or Death,’’ by 
Professor E. G. Browne. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN & 
*© Solution of the Universe’s Riddle.”’ 
Cohen. ls. 

T. FisHerR Unwin :—‘‘ Sir Randal Cremer : 
His Life and Work.’’ Howard Evans. 5s. 

CENTRAL BUREAU FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
Women :—‘‘ The Fingerpost.’’ A Guide to 
the Professions and Occupations of Educated 
Women. Is., post free Is. 3d. 

Tur ProGRESSIVE LrAaaur :—‘‘ Arts and 
Individualism.’’ Henry Holiday. ‘* Primi- 
tive Christianity, and Modern Socialism.’’ 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. ‘‘ The Social Meaning 
of the New Theology.’’ Dr. F, W. G. Foat. 
ld. each. 

Harvard Theological Review, Cornhill, Nine- 
teenth Centuru, Contemporary. 


Co. :— 
Jacques 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETINGS AT ROCHDALE. 


The preparations for the autumnal 
meetings of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian. Association at Rochdale, oa October 
1, 2 and 3, are now well advanced, and 
much local enthusiasm has already been 
generated. The president, the treasurer, 
the secretary, and the missionary agent of 
the Association will attend and will be 
accompanied by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, Mr. 
H. B. Lawford, Mr. R. M. Montgomery, and 
the Rev. C. J. Street, members of the 
committee, the Rev. Henry Gow, a 
member of the Council, and the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, president of the National 
Conference and a former president of the 
Association. The proceedings will com- 
prise a religious service, conferences on 
missionary and social work,a public meeting, 
and special services in several churches 
in the district on the Sunday following 
the meetings. : 


MerrEtinGs In IRELAND. 


On Sunday, October 24, and the two 
following days a series of services and 
meetings will be held at Belfast and other 
places in the North of Ireland, attended 
by the president and officers of the Associa- 
tion, several members of the committee, 
of council, and other ministers and laymen. 
Although the preparations are less advanced 
than at Rochdale, already there is every 
prospect of large attendances, and the 
Association is assured ofa fine Irish welcome 
On both occasions the Sunday School 
Association will be represented by its 
president, hon. secretary, and members 
of committee. 

Se eee aee 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


THE reports for the week show that there 
have been fine meetings in Scotland and Wales, 
and very much smaller attendances at the 
English vans. Everywhere the effects of the 
exceptionally bad weather have been felt, and 
meetings have been abandoned in the London 
and Midland districts. On other evenings, even 
when the weather has happened to be fine for 
an hour or two, the ground has been, as a 
rule, scarcely fit to stand on. 

The Swansea meetings were concluded on 
Wednesday, and were characterised by much 
strong feeling both for and against the Mission. 
There can be little doubt, however, that they 
have done good, and led many people to a new 
and better notion of Unitarianism. The next 
visit was paid to Port Talbot, whero last season 
there were one or two huge gatherings, tne 
attendance one night reaching 3,000. This time 
the meetings began with 250, the numbers 
gradually increasing until, on Sunday, there 
were 700. The missioner was Rev. R. P. 


Farley, and the reports show that his. work was 
highly appreciated. 

In the London district the Rev. W. R. Shanks 
entered on his second week as missioner, and 
held further meetings at Hendon, where he 
was greatly interrupted bya Welsh evangelist, 
who preferred creating a disturbance to avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity for questions, 
which is always offered on week evenings: a 
fact, the knowledge of which is usually sufficient 
to ensure a speaker a fair hearing. On the 
Wednesday night there was evidently organised 
opposition, and the chairman, Rev. C. Roper, 
had to appeal for a fair hearing for the mis- 
sioner. The mission met with better conditions 
at Finchley, Church End, where an interesting 
series of gatherings was held, with an altogether 
satisfactory hearing given to Mr. Shanks. 
The attendance of friends from the Highgate 
Church, too, was a pleasant feature; and the 
presence of Mr. Chancellor in the chair was 
very welcome. The support of Kilburn friends 
during the last week or two, and now the inter- 
est of Highgate, it is hoped are indicative of 
the help which the mission may look for now 
that it is coming into the nearer neighbourhood 
of some of our congregations. 

The Midland van had much smaller meetings 
at Coalville than last year, but it is believed 
that the work was not less effective, and the 
attitude of the people was entirely sympathetic. 
Rev. Kenneth Bond acted as missioner. The 
van came next to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where, 
although no Unitarian church exists, it was 
possible to have Unitarians presiding at two 
of the meetings. Mrs. Blues preaches at Coal- 
ville and elsewhere occasionally, and Mr. C. H. 
Parsons is the leader of a flourishing adult 
school in the town. The opening meetings were 
conducted by Rev. Clark J.ewis, and a very 
satisfactory hearing was accorded the speakers. 

DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 

The figures for the Scotch meetings were 
omitted last week through an oversight, though 
they were included in the totals then published. 
The details were as follows :—Skinflats, July 19 
to 22 four meetings, attendance 570; Bamford 
Bridge, July 23, 350; Stirling, July 24, 600; 
Grangemouth, July 25, afternoon 400, evening 
Falkirk, 600. 

Lonpon Disrrict.—Hendon, July 26 to 28, 
two meetings, attendance 650; Finchley, July 
29 to August 1, four meetings, attendance 800. 

Mipranps.—Coalville, July 26 to 28, two 
meetings, attendance 340; Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
July 29 to August 1, four meetings, attendance 
560. ; 

WaAteEs.—Swansea, July 26 to 28, three 
meetings, attendance 1,720; Port Talbot, 
July 29 to August 1, four meetings, attendance 
2,050. 


ScoTLANp.—Stirling, July 26 to 31, seven | 


meetings, attendance 3,450; Grangemouth, 
August 1, afternoon 130, Falkirk evening, 500, 
Torats.—July 26 to August 1, twenty-eight 
meetings, attendance 10,200; average, 364. 
Inquiries, &c., to Rev. Thos. P. Spedding, 
Clovercroft, Buckingham-road, Heaton Chapel, 
near Stockport. 


The following appeal for funds to help the 
work of the Van Mission has been issued by 
Mr. Spedding :—- oom E 

Dear Sir orn Mapam.—I have pleasure in 
enclosing some particulars of the work of the 
Van Mission, and in respectfully inviting your 
attention to the urgent appeal for contribu- 
tions to enable the programme for the present 
summer season to be carried through. 

Four vans have been at work since the middle 
of May—one in the neighbourhood of London, 
another in the district between Birmingham 
and Manchester, a third in the south-east of 
Scotland, andafourthin South Wales. Owing to 
the prevalent wet weather the attendances 
have so far been lower than last year, but in 
all other respects the work has been quite as 


satisfactory, while the attendances, despite 
these conditions, have exceeded those of 1907. 
The Van Mission has succeeded in disabusing | 


the minds of large numbers of people of the old 
prejudices against Unitarianism, and it has 
stimulated the life of many of our own churches 
and schools. ; piel! eat : 

It is a practical missionary effort. It has 
met with general approval. throughout our 
religious community both at home and abroad ; 
ithasshown that there isa ready hearing for the 
preachers of an fotiegtine and reverent free 
faith ; it has drawn wide attention to Unitarian- 
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ism at atime when multitudes of people are 
failing to respond to orthodox teaching; and 
statistics prove that it is one of the most econo- ‘ 
mical and effective methods of bringing our i 


faith before the people. 

It is of importance that the work should be 5 
maintained, and it is now urgently requested 
that all who sympathise with this effort will 
contribute to its funds, and that this appeal 
may receive your personal and sympathetic 
consideration. 

Contributions may be forwarded to the 
Treasurer of the British and Foreign Unitarian — 
Association, Howard Chatfeild Clarke, Esq., 
at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
W.C., or to yours truly, ‘ 

Tos. P. SpEDDING, 
Missionary Agent. 


= The leaflets enclosed include an illustrated 
souvenir of the Unitarian Van Mission, and a 
summary of the extent and progress of the 
work, which closes in these words :— . 

£1,000 Wantrrp..—The cost of the Mission 
is about a thousand pounds a year. This sum 
covers all salaries (including those of the four 
lay missioners, one of whom assists the Mission- 
ary Agent during the winter). all road expenses, 
cost of literature, &e. 

The cost of the Mission, if divided by the 
total attendance, will be found to amount to a 
fraction over a penny per head of those attend- 
ing the meetings. # 

The Mission, from this point of view, is one 
of the most economical agencies which our — 
churches possess. eee 

Wirt You Herp ?—Funds are ergently 
needed to enable the present season’s pro- — 
gramme to be carried through without eartail- — 
ment, and it is earnestly requested that you 
will help the Mission to carry the message ba eh 
free and reverent faith to the people. ; Slee 

ca “9 
SCOTTISH VAN. * 


The Rev. E. T. Russell reports:—“Werw 
are still at Stirling, having good meetings —_— 
and causing a fair amount of excitement. 
Here overybody is supposed to be crthodox, 
and if a man is not orthodox he runs the risk 
of being passed by as of an inferior type to his 
fellows. Yet we are having large attendance 
and many people seem interested in onr 
doctrines. Many questioners try to display 
their ability, but they are not very successfu 
On Saturday I had two meetings, one at 
4 0’clock, the other at 8. Ihave never bef 
tried a Saturday afternoon meeting, am 
a little diffident, but I was quite satisfied as — 
more than 300 people were present all the — 
time I was speaking. Immediately I had 
finished an evangelist stepped into the r 
and began preaching the wrath of God, 
the people soon dispersed. In the evening I~ 
had a monster meeting. m8 Se 

On Sunday I had three meetings as usual—_ 
in the morning in the Universalist. Chu 
in the afternoon at Grangemouth, and in - 
evening at Falkirk. -4 


[Notices and Reports for this 
should be as brief as possible, and be : 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest. 


Biddulph.—Tew villages have passed throu zk 
a greater transformation than the hithertc 
sleepy village of Biddulph. Nestling, as it do 
between the historic hill known as Mow G 
on the one side, and Biddulph Moor one 
other, it has seemed secure from the 
whirl of political, social, and theo 
activity which has surged outside. its b 
Its religious life and theological e 
have been for years of the strictest 
type, with scarcely anyone entering i 
a ripple upon the complacent life of the v 
churches. Truly the dead hand 
theology reigned, but this hitherto slv: 
village has received a great awakenir 
eyes have been opened and new vision 
seen. A storm has burst like 
the blue.’’? True, the distan 
heard when, two years ago, a 
felt that they could no lon 
religious jexperienge yin _te ms 
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but nothing of great momont happened until 
last May, when the storm burst forth with the 
entrance of the Rev. Fred. Hall, the blind 
Unitarian minister of Congleton. He came to 
the village a stranger, but the bringer of good 
tidings to many. He secured the Liberal Club 
for Sunday afternoon services. The first; 
service was well attended, and in due courss 
a church committee was formed, and an evening 
Service organised. Sunday by Sunday Mr. 
Hall has preached in the afternoons with great 
acceptance, and by his commanding personality, 
his robust, well-informed mind, he has struck 
a blow for freedom. The most. remarkable 
week in the history of Biddulph, within the 
writer’s memory, was the week commencing 
July 25, when Mr. Hall conducted a week’s 
open-air mission. Standing in the centre of 
the village, he has boldly proclaimed the 
principles of Liberal theology and by his lucid 
expositions and force of character has proved 
himself an intellectual and moral force. The 
audiences ranged between 400 and 650. The 
missioner vanquished opponents with ease, 
but every honest question received a clear and 
helpful answer. Some were angry through 
inability to refute his convincing arguments, 
others were awed into silence, while a greater 
number, chiefly men, were won to truth and 
_ progross, and the large number of young men 
_ who formed the major part of the congregation 
which filled the Liberal Club last Sunday (in 
spite of continuous rain) proved the value of 
the mission. Great has been the intellectual 
emancipation and moral uplifting which we 
_ have experienced, and the writer can tell of 
- many lives and homes transformed ag the 
“ result of Rev. Fred. Hall’s labours in Bid- 
_ dulph. If amid our rejoicing I may be per- 
. mitted to sound a note of sadness, it is this— 
whilst we are a happy, emancipated, growing 
family, we are only on sufferance in our present 
_ premises, for which we pay a high rent, and 
certainly there is now a cause sufficiently ad- 
vanced to justify steps being taken to help 
us to secure a home of our own. 
Bury St. Edmunds.—On the occasion of the 
_ first anniversary of the reopening of Church- 
-gate-street Chapel, the evening service on 
¥ Eitaday. July 25, was conducted by the Rev. 
_ Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
His profoundly interesting and_ inspiring 
sermon was greatly appreciated. 
- Deal.—The annual flower service was held 
on Sunday evening, August 1. The Boys’ 
Own Brigade from London, which is in camp 
here, attended, their chaplain, Rev. Gordon 
Cooper, taking part of the service. The 
church was filled for the first time within 
several years, additional seats having to be 
rought from the adjoining institute to fill 
up available spaces. 
Guildford.—Revs. W. Copeland Bowie, Prof. 
_ G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., Messrs. O. A. 
_ S$Shrubsole (Reading), and W. Howell (Guild- 
ford) have kindly expressed their willingness 
_ to be nominated as trustees of the Ward-street 
Church. The Guildford members attended 
_ Mead-row Chapel Anniversary services and on 
- Wednesday of last week the united outing 
- (Guildford and Godalming) was held at Sum- 
mersbury by kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
dwin Ellis. = : 
_ Highgate——The report of the church, of 
which the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth is minister, 
is a record of earnest religious work. The 
committee speak of a unanimous feeling of 
heartfelt satisfaction with the services. ‘‘-The 
mdance at the church services has been 
maintained, and the constant presence of 
sitors is a sign of an interest in the church 
id its work, which is not without its signifi- 
.’? From the minister’s etter thel 
ving passage may be quoted as of moro 
local interest :—‘‘ What interests me most 


ned it may be uncertain enough, but so far 
the cause we are united in serving goes 
6 best is yet to be.’ Of that I am confident. 
ernism in the Roman Catholic Church, in the 
ican, in the Congregationalist is essentially 
position. That is a splendid testimony to 
lonely witness bravely and quietly borne 
ough many years by our churches. f 
aks of hope. ‘The point of view is bound to 
ad to an ever increasing number. And 

ee 260) the point of view is nothing apart 
rom the actual life in which it is embodied. 
Jon ntly we look for a finer insight and a 
enthusiasm. Will our churches in- 
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crease in the numbers attending the services 
and becoming subscribing members ? That is 
a different matter, and forecast is precarious. 
It seems to me to depend on a variety of con- 
ditions. I mention one or two. First, whether 
we have a clear positive message which 
actually inspires us, and is uttered with con- 
viction, a veritable gospel of good news for 
our day, with its peculiar and searching 
problems. Second, whether our gospel does 
really speak through lives of noble purpose 
and unselfish spirit, passionately devoted to 
the welfare of the community, bringing a new 
temper, as determined as it is gracious, into 
social and political affairs. To be a Unitarian, 
in the best sense, will necessarily involve being 
a good citizen. Thirdiy, our services probably 
need to be much improved. A primary de- 
sideratum is a new liturgy which will not be a 
tame, and more or less maimed edition of the 
old, with theological alterations which are 
themselves out of date, but will arise out of the 
growing and deepening sense of the immanence 
of God. Not yet perhaps have we the depth 
of common experience owt of which awe, 
reverence, trust, and love can create the living 
forms and the significant symbols of a revived, 
joyous, even exultant faith. Till then our 
appeal will only be of moderate attractiveness 
to the ordinary man with his profoundly 
emotional longings. We want, too, an ele- 
ment not so diffieuit, although by no means 
universally easy to supply, services more finely 
musical ; and personally I doubt whether that 
is possible anywhere, save in most exceptional 
cases, without having paid members in a choir. 
I never felt more hopeful that we have the 
spirit among us equal to the new needs, and 
ready to answer to the modern call than at the 
meetings of the recent Conference. The thrill 
of those experiences remains ; the uplift of 
many an utterance of strenuous faith is still 


felt. And I trust that at Highgate we may 
realise some of the larger possibilities. I make 
no prophecy. I indulge no dream. I hope.’’ 

Liverpecl: Utlet-road—For the Sunday 


evenings in August Rev. T. Collins Odgers 
announces a course of sermons on ‘* Leaders in 
Religion.’? The plan is adopted of a short 
Sunday-school holiday for three Sundays, 
which may be found a useful hint elsewhere 
at a time when the proper staffing of the school 
is a matter of exceptional difficulty. There 
is something also to be said for it from the 
scholar’s point of view. 

London: Essex Church.—Sorvices will be 
suspended from August 8 to 29 inclusive, 
owing to organ cleaning and repairs. The 
attractive calendar for August contains por- 
traits of Tennyson, born August 6, 1809, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, born August 29, 1809. 

London: {slington.—The Sunday School 
Flower Show was held in Unity Church school- 
room on Friday, July 23, when more plants 
than ever before were on exhibition. The 
Rev. E. Savell Hicks presided, Miss Annie Hall 
gave an admirable address, and the prizes 
were distributed by Mrs. Herz, herself a former 
member of the school. Several part songs 
were rendered with much spirit by the school 
choir, conducted by Miss Harris, and the 
infants contributed one item of the programme. 
There was a good attendance, although heavy 
rain fell early in the evening. The summer 
excursion of the Sunday School took place 
on Tuesday, July 13, to Hadley Woods, when 
115 children and adults travelled to High 
Barnet by tram from the chureh doors, and 
returned in the same way. Fortunately, the 
weather proved favourable, and the whole 
party thoroughly enjoyed the day spent in 
the sunshine. 

Manchester: Broughten.—At the end of 
August the Rev. H. D. Dawtrey, B.A., will 
have completed the three years’ ministry 
which he was asked to undertake by the Dis- 
trict Association. In a word of farewell he 
speaks in warm terms of the encouragement 
and sympathy he has received, and of the 
Mr. Dawtrey repre- 
sented the Provincial Assembly of the Lan- 


|ecashire and Cheshire Churches at the Peace 
| Congress held at Cardiff at the end of June. — 
And it | 


Newark Free Christian Church.—On Sunday 


| July 25, 1909, a very interesting ceremony took 


place at the Free Christian Church, Newark, 
the occasion being the unveiling of a handsome 
memorial tablet to the late Mr. and Mrs. Castle, 
who were among the founders of the Unitarian 


cause in Newark in 1862. The service was 
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conducted in a very impressive manner by 
the Rev. Arthur Leslie Smith, B.A., of Belper. 
Several of the Castlo family were present. 
Previous to the sermon, Mr. Alderman Saunders, 
in a brief address, gave a few interesting par- 
ticulars of the events leading up to the founding 
of Unitarianism in Newark in 1862. Mr. John 
Castle was one who, at this early date, took 
his share in the work by conducting services. 
It was at the suggestion of Mr. Castle that the 
present building, known as the Free Christian 
church, was built in 1884, a large part of the 
necessary funds being raised upon mortgage, 
which, however, was entirely paid off a few years 
ago, so that the church is now, happily, entirely 
free from debt. The present building stands 
in front of the old chapel (built in 1863), which 
is now used asaschool. The tablet is of gun- 
metal upon a black marble slab, and is affixed 
to the inside wall of the church, near to the 
chancel, and bears the following inscription :—- 
‘* In memory of John Castle, who died Jan. 21, 
1885, aged 66 years, and of Elizabeth, his wife, 
who died July 21, 1904, aged 85 years, who 
were of the early founders of the Newark 
Unitarian Church, in 1862. This tablet was 
erected by their children.’ 

The Northumberland and Durham Unitarian 
Christian Association held its second annual 
summer festival at Barnard Castle on Bank 
Holiday. Notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather, the various churches were well 
represented, After tea, which was served by 
the local committee in the Victoria Hall, a 
short meeting was held, presided over by 
the Rey. Alfred Hall, M.A. In the course of 
his remarks he touched upon the encouraging 
prospect of our missionary enterprise at Ferry- 
hill. The other ministers spoke in turn, and 
solos were rendered by Madare Armitage and 
Mrs. Robson. 

Rechdale.—The arrangements for the Pritish 
and Foreign Unitarian Association meetings on 
October 1, 2 and 3 are well in hand. Various 


sub-committees have been appointed, and 
they have already got to werk. 
Wellington: New Zealand.—The Juno 


Calendar of the Unitarian Free Church, of 
which Dr. Tudor Jones is minister, shows that 
the congregation is full of vigorous life. A 
conversazione, attended by 300 people, was held 
on May 20 to celebrate the opening of the 
new church. For the Sunday mornings of the 
month a series of four eddresses is announced 
on ** What Constituted the Power and Unique- 
ness of the Inner Life of Jesus,” and for the ever- 
ing service another series on “‘ The Connections 
of Mind and Body and their Influence on Life.’? 
Among the institutions one of the most inter- 
esting is the Philosophy Class, which meets on 
Wednesday evenings with a membership of 150. 
It is a remarkable sign of the strong intellectual 
vitality of the church. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Usxion.—At a meeting 
of the General Committee held on Tuesday 
last, the following resolution was passed 
unanimously :-—‘*That this meeting of the 
General Committee expresses its warm appre- 
ciation of the work which has been done by 
the Rev. John Ellis during the past five years 
as district minister, and deeply regrets that 
the force of circumstances has made it impos- 
sible for this work to be carried on in the same 
way for a much longer period ; and, cordially 
congratulating him on his appointment as 
minister of the Stratford and Forest Gate con- 
gregations, wishes for him a prosperous and 
effective ministry in the new sphere of labour 
to which he is going.’” 

Kidderminster.—The very gratifying an- 
nouncement wes made by the Rev. C. D. 
Badland on Sunday, August 1, that the new 
hall, erected in 1907, and opened by Lady 
Durning-Lawrence on October 9 of that year, 
was now free from cebt, the announcement 
being received with much satisfaction by all 
present at the services. The cost of erecting 
the hall, including the purchase of the site, 
has been about £1,700. At the time of the 
opening of the hall a sum of akout £170 still 
remained to be found. 'To stimulate the com- 
mittee to a final effort, the Rev. C. D. Badland 
some months ago made the generous offer 
to give ten shillings to every pound received 
from outside friends. Another appeal was 
made to friends outside Kidderminster, and 
this, meeting with a good response, and aided 
by the exertions of the Rev. C. D. Badland 
and the Misses Badland, who, next} to the 
Stooke family, have been by far the? largest 
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subscribers, the much-to-be-desired result has 
been effected, and within two years of the 
opening the building is entirely free from debt. 
This is a source of much gratification to the 
members of the congregation, as the hall has 
proved to be of great serviee to the church 
and the institutions connected therewith. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


AuTHouGH the event has attracted very 
little attention, says the Westminster Gazette, 
in this country, Jersey has just passed an 
Education Bill which seems to solve on common- 
sense lines the problems which bar the way 
of progress here. That is the more notable, 
inasmuch as the legislative body in Jersey is 
Conservative, and has upon it the clergymen 
of most of the parishes in the island. The 
new Education Bill raises the age at which 
children may leave school to fourteen, pro- 
vides for universal undenominational religious 
teaching on the lines of the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, and further provides for the right of 
entry for the various denominations when the 
parents ask in writing that it shall be given. 
The teachers, who are to be appointed without 
any religious test, are not to be allowed to 
volunteer for this denominational teaching. 
The experiment is one which we may watch 
with a great deal of interest with a view to 
our own needs. 


NEARLY every species of the bird of Paradise, 
the monal, the Argus pheasant, the humming 
bird, is being rapidly exterminated ‘‘ for 
millinery purposes,’? and the sacred Trogon 
of the Mexicans is not sacred when fashion 
wants it, but is now practically extinct. This 
we are told by a memorandum issued by the 
promoters of the Bill for the Prohibition of 
Sale or Exchange of Plumage. It is surely 
time that some protection should be given to 
these lovely forms of life, and a_ restriction 
put upon the cruelty and selfishness of a 
soction of thoughtless or careless women and a 
snall trading interest. Let us remind our- 
gelves, too, that some of the favourite plume. 


ALO the signs of the mother bird’s maternity 
~~ Surely women should be able to comprehend 


the meaning of the destruction of the mother 
at the breeding season,twantonly, for the sake 
of a passing ornamentation of some fashionable 
hat. : 


Fal 


THERE was a large attendance in response 
to the invitation of the*National and Irish 
Temperance League committees to the mem- 
bers of the British Medical Association, at the 
annual temperance breakfast in connection 
with the Association’s meeting, given on 
Thursday of last week in the central hall of the 
Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. The 
Lord Mayor (Sir Robert Anderson, J.P.) 
presided, and the attendance included a num- 
ber of the members of the Library and Tech- 
nical Committee of the Corporation. The 
Lord Mayor, at the conclusion of the repast, 
extended the guests a cordial welcome, and 
expressed his gratification that the temperance 
cause was making great progress in Belfast. 
At the dinner of the Association on the previous 


night he was astonished at the small number 
of people who took drink. Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 
honorary secretary of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety, in the course of an interesting 
address, gave a resumé of some of the more 
important facts and general principles which 
have resulted from the deliberations of the 
scientifie section of the International Congress 
on Alcoholism the previous week in London. 
He said: This great gathering, as the Tmes 
well put it, was “‘ not a Congress of teeto- 
tallers only,’’ for “‘ no test of opinion has been 
imposed on the delegates or other members.’’ 
To this conference, held under royal patronage, 
recognised by our home and foreign Govern- 
ments, and having the support of leaders of 
thought and action in every realm of life’s 
activities, there have come delegates from the 
ends of the earth, representatives not only of 
Britain beyond the seas, but of the two Ameri- 
cas, and almost every civilised country. 
This cosmopolitan assembly has testified to the 
world-wide prevalence of the alcohol problem, 
and has demonstrated the existence of a need 
everywhere for serious scientific study and the 
application of practical and rational efforts 
to arrest the advance of an almost universal 
influence making for ruin and decay. 

PROFESSOR CROWTHERS, Of America, said, 
that as temperance men they were reformers 
rising out of their dead past, throwing off the 
customs and habits of barbarism. In the 
United States they recognised that alcohol 
was a narcotic—a quieting medicine—that 
covered up the pain centres, and even for that 
it was seductive. The man in alcohol found 
perfect relief from his weariness, and by and 
by he was dependent upon it, and was as ruined 
as if he had taken arsenic. It crushed out 
his brain signals that warned him of danger, 
and the result was destruction—worse than 
destruction, because the effects were carried on 
to the next generation. Dr. H. Norman 
Barnett referred to the importance of the 
connection of the medical profession with the 
temperance cause, which latter had formerly 
been looked upon as a fad. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘‘Platefuls, London.” 3399 Gerrard 


THE NEWTON HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN. 


Opposite British Museum Station. 12 minutes’ walk 
from the City Temple. The centre of the Tube Rail- 
ways, Shops, and Amusements. Handsome public 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Room, bath, and 
breakiast, 4s. 6d. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. per week. 


Personal Supervision of Proprictresses. 


Established 120 years. 


MM. & J. WING, 
Jericho Works, SHEFFIELD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel for all purposes, Files, Hammers and 
General Tools. 


Enquiries respectfully solicited. 


LUMS.—Pershore Egg Plums, 24 lbs. 

4/6, 12 Ibs. 2/9. Vietoria, 24 Ibs. 6/6, 

12 Ibs. 3/9. Carriage paid in England and 

Wales. — FRANK Rosconk, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1909 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid 


2/6 


Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 


smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


latest improvements, 


One of the letters we daily receive :—“ It is by far the best of the kind I have ever used. 


THF, SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is a 


marvel Of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. 


The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium- 


pointed, and yrill last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


This Marvelious Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Eve 
fied. Any of our readers desiring a rea 


5/6 


Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 
y genuine article cannot do better than write to the 


Makers, 


' THE RED LION MANUFACTURING co., LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain, 


(Agents wanted.) 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 


HART ST,, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Near the British Museum, 


This well - appointed and commodious Hotel 
has passenger Lift ; Electric Light in all Rooms ; 
Bathrooms on every Floor; Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Smoking and Billiard 
Rooms, Lounge; All Floors Fireproof; Perfect 
Sanitation ; Night Porter. Telephone, Bedrooms 
(including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 6s. per 
night. Inclusive charge for Bedroom,Attendance, 
Table d’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. per day. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application, 
Telegraphic Address ‘“ Bookcraft,” London, 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LoNDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. \ 
Chairman—Si1rn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman--Marxk H.JupGn, A.R.1.B.A. 
Sir WILLIAM CHANCE,) F. H. A. HARDCASTLE 
Bart. F.S.1. - 
Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. | Miss ORME. Wes 


STEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. Z 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- ; 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable — 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and — 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. > 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive ~ 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. es 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. : Fee of 
Investments are withdrawable at any time ne 
on short notice. ite 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges _ 
low. Prospectus free. . ae 
CHARLES A. PRICE, Manager, __ 


« 


ci 
_ 


‘ 


~ 


NITTER’S SALE !—Ladies’ Ribbed 
A\ Cashmere Stockings, black, shot with 
silk in colours. Never fail to give satisfaction 
Money back if desired. 1/8 per pair; 3 e's a 
4/9, post free. State size boots—COLaRK, 18, 
Clarence-street, York, ; os 


The Fnquiver. — 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


To all parts of the World:— 


PER QUARTER 
Prr Haur-YEAR ... 
PER YEAR ... oe wae 
One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


PER COLUMN ... vs 2 
IncH 1s CorumN .. .. O 8 

Front Pack—IncHIN Conumn 0 4 

Special Terms for a Series, = 

Appeals, 6d. per line, Repeated matter, 

per line, = ihe 

Calendar Notices, 10/- per year, for tw: 

lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 


eee 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, __ 
20 words 1/-. 30 words 1/6, 40 words 2/-, 
Second insertion and after, half-price, % 


» ed 


Advertisements should reach the office 
later than Twelve o’clock on THURSDA 
appear the same week, 

All payments in respect to Tue Ingun 
be to KE. Kennepy, 3, Essex Street, 
London, W.C. ae 


gate.—Saturday, August 7, 1909, 


